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Getting It Down On Paper 


In the slum days, they got it downon paper. They had you 
going and coming on the dotted line. If a topper or a company 
clerk, or the c.c.’s third assistant, went wrong on duty, they 
had no more chance when called up on the carpet than a grass- 
hopper at the aquarium. An officer simply read out a printed 
order, the date, and the verdict. 














The iron rule and “special orders” were great tillicums. 


Outside of squads right, a lot of us birds in service had nothing 
to do but write in the third person, write to persons in villages 
visited, and write home. 

But manufacturers of paper have forgotten that we put up 
the heaviest barrage of ink since the old scow put out and that 
company clerks ditched enough paper while on hikes, and while 
camped in barns and shelled schoolhouses over there to supply 
the French kids for forty years. 

These manufacturers do not use the columns of our Weekly. 

Buddy in the Barrel has several of the best makes of type 
writers to choose from, machines that are advertised in our Weekly, 


but when Buddy gets his machine out and is all pepped up to 
write a business letter, or another kind, he’s more S.O. L. than he 
was when he had to use a piece of hardtack for a postal card. 


In these days Buddy can’t step around to the corner “Y” or 
“K, C.” tent and grab his paper and envelopes. 
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And there’s more than 16,000 posts and Auxiliary units spread- 
ing the Legion word through the mails. And how many hundred 
thousand in business who buy paper? 


Use the Kupe and tell Buddy about the paper you buy for 
your personal writing, business, or your post—what brand, /“ 
if possible, how much you buy every year. f 

4 am. 


Surely there aren't three-quarters of a million of /%,° at in 
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The Vintage 


of 1923 - 


Quantity and Not Quality 
Distinguishes the Liquor 


Being Sold Today 
By Jack O’Donnell 


HREE of us were 
seated at a table 
in a Mid-Western 
hotel discussing 
the ever-popular subject— 
prohibition. Having just 
completed a tour of thirty- 
six States seeking facts 
about booze and bootleg- 
gers I expressed the opin- 
ion that seventy-five per- 
cent of the stuff sold by 
bootleggers was little bet- 
ter than poison. 
“Little better is right!” 
declared one of my com- 
panions. “I know, because 


I've hit some of it and 
paid the penalty. The 
other night I went out 


with another chap to cele- 

brate a bonus I had received from the 
firm I work for. We went to a place 
where they brag about the good stuff 
they have, and I took several shots. 
Things were just beginning to brighten 
up when—blah! 

“Next morning I woke with a head 
and an _all-gone feeling in my midsec- 
tion. Painfully I opened first one 
eye. then the other, and peered over 
the coverlets. On the wall near the 
fireplace was a picture of a_ timid 
maiden beside a pool of cool-looking 
water. She was modestly holding a 
towel between herself and direct ob- 
servation. I recognized neither the 
pool nor the maiden. In fact, as I gazed 
about the room my burning eyes en- 
countered not a single familiar object. 
I looked back at the pool of water. It 
was the one thing in this world I 
thought worth while at that moment. 
I ached to roll out of bed and plunge 
into that pool. But my head ached 
fearfully. The more I tried to figure 
out where I was the more intense be- 
tame the pain. I was about to give up 
when my friend of the night before 
came into the room. I told him how 


a little shot. 


being turned out elsewhere, it 


rotten I felt and he asked if I wanted 
I most decidedly didn’t. 

“Then my friend reconstructed the 
events of the night before. I remem- 
pered everything up to the time that 
} took about the sixth drink. Then, it 
seems, I faded from the picture. He 
told me that I had walked, talked and 
acted like a guy that knew what it was 
al about, but that at one time I 
wanted to whip the cop. He and my 
friend poured me into a taxi and took 
me to my friend’s room. 

“Believe me, boys, that stuff I drank 
was ‘little better than poison.’ I’ve 
heen a drinking man for fifteen years, 
but in the old days I always prided 
myself that I could stand up with the 
hest of them. I always managed to be 
on my feet when the final nightcap 
was drunk and I never woke up in 
tfange places. But this vintage of 
1923 is different.” 

Because I had heard similar stories 
before starting out to look over the booze 
trails of America I had, everywhere I 
visited, sought information about this 
brew of 1923. I talked with bootleg- 


gers in every big city and, after estab- 







Photos Keystone 


Until ¢rohibition officers appeared on the scene this huge still was being used to 
produce bootleg whiskey in the residential section of Washington. 
came from it had a kick of government mule intensity; otherwise, like similar liquid 


The stuff that 


was without virtue 


lishing friendly relations, always put 
the question of the quality of their 
booze up to them on a man-to-man ba- 
sis. Some of them were honest enough 
to admit that their wares were “cut”; 
some even went so far as to admit that 
they made the stuff from grain alcohol 
and water. One, in Detroit, told me 
he worked for a fellow who had a still 
which turned out fifty gallons every 
day. This amount, he said, always was 
disposed of before nightfall. But the 
majority of booze peddlers will swear 
by the good god Bacchus that their 
particular brand of liquor “just came 
off the Majestic” or some other liner. 
It’s a poor bootlegger nowadays who 
hasn’t a wide circle of real or mytkical 
maritime friends. 

In the course of my investigations 
I went to several chemists employed 
by the Federal Government to make 
tests of the hooch confiscated by pro- 
hibition enforce:nent officers. 

“What are tne drinkers drinking?” 
I asked them. 

They told me and showed me. They 
told me that if I was a drinker with- 
out a private cellar stocked with pre- 
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[ind Cheeni AMGsasich ites ior ahs oe as Tei | and the corks of several had 
ase : iow a ka . : the names of two famous Scots 
me} —brothers—burned into them. 
at ~eek 3 aise: As he filled his test tubes and 
. ’ s ? — — oe poured the telltale chemicals 
\ ee in on top of the booze he gave 


vent to several enlightening 
comments. 

“Ether!” he weuld say, or 
“Wood alcohol!” or “Almost 
rye whiskey!” 

I watched him until my 
eyes ached and my throat 
parched, but only once in that 
whole morning did he exclaim, 
“Real stuff!” 

At lunch we discussed the 
effect of this pseudo John Bar- 
leycorn on the composite Amer- 
ican stomach. The chemist 
told me that even those cred- 
ited with cast-iron insides 
could not drink this sort of 
! stuff and live long. 

I told him of my friend’s ex- 
3 | perience with his memory. 
| That, he said, was a common 
— complaint of post-prohibition 


Prohibition agents were attracted to this spot by a dry area in the middle of a wet drinkers. “The raw alcohol 
field near Bristol, Connecticut. They investigated and found an underground plant that is bottled, colored and 
consisting of a concrete chamber, an elevator for hoisting liquor, and everything flavored for immediate con- 


needed in its manufacture sumption paralyzes the nerve 
centers, and the brain refuses 


to function normally,” he said. 

“How about the booze that is being 
brought in from the Bahamas, Can- 
ada and Mexico?” I asked. “Isn’t that 
good?” 

“The stuff that is being brought in 
without first being ‘cut’ is pure 
enough,” he answered. “But it is 
young and raw and deadly. Many of 
mY the rum rumners, however, make two 
; yr quarts grow where only one grew be- 
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war stuff I probably 
was drinking slow 
poison in the form 
of ether, wood al- 
cohol, powerful col- 
oring chemicals, fla- 
voring extracts, and 
cheap raw alcohol. 
One of these chem- 
ists gave me an 
ounce bottle of liquid 
he took from a per- 
fectly good looking 


fore while bringing the stuff to the 
border or the three-mile limit. If it 
escapes adulteration en route it is 

‘cut’ after it reaches the bootleggers Eu 
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The Magic 


By Karl W. Detzer rf | 4 
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HAT wrinkled, reclaimed, re 
issued olive drab uniform—~ 
what a part it played after th: 
war in the criminal history of 


Europe! There were privates absent 
without leave who abandoned it and 
took to civvies and gun-toting. Others, 
also absent without leave, traded for . 
the garb of a member of the military 
police and lived at their own conven- 
lence. Still others, keener chaps, gave 
up cheap o. d. for the nattier serge o* 
a colonel’s dress, with buzzards on the 
shoulder. : 
American criminals in costume kept 
the Division of Criminal Investigation 
busy; but to apprehend these was not 
so difficult as to discover the crim 


inals of other nations, foreigners in : 
‘guard room Private Martin paused at 


olive drab who used our uniform as 
a shield against their own police. For 
them it was a magic cloak, behiné 
which they hid themselves and their 
deeds, and in which they traveled 
wherever their life beyond the law 
might take them. They were men who- 
preferred whatever minor punishment: 
might be in store for them if they fei! 
into the clutches of the American 
authorities to the sterner justice that 
awaited them at the hands of their own 
people. 

They found the uniform practical, 
comfortable and cheap. To pay for it 
usually was not necessary. In many 
cases the outsider who masked in the 
doughboy’s outfit picked it up from a: 
carelessly guarded salvage heap. They 


chose their sizes, and the American. - 


Secret police worked harder. 

Into the D. C. I. office in Le Mans’ 
there walked one day a tall, angular 
fellow in handcuffs. With him was 
Private Martin, a D. C. I. investiga- 
tor, assigned to watch incoming trains 





ee 


Cloak — 


for criminals described in the “look- 
outs.” The prisoner was placed in the 
guard room and listed as follows on 
the arrest book of the department: 


Name, John Lamb. 
Organization, 28th Division. 
Charge, AWOL. 

Operator, Martin. 
Disposition, —————. 


As chief of the Le Mans office, I held 
open house each morning. All the 
prisoners, suspects, deserters, petty 
criminals, men wanted for every va- 
riety of crime and misdemeanor, who 
had been captured in the preceding 
twenty-four hours, were brought in at 
that time, questioned, and disposed of. 

The day after Lamb arrived in the 


my desk and asked me to examine the 
fellow carefully. 

“IT can’t make him out,” he said. 
“There’s something wrong, but I can’t 


tell what.” 


“Send Lamb up first,” I directed, 
and in a moment a desk sergeant 
brought in a typical AWOL. 

He was a man of medium height, 


-slender, with a pink complexion and 


sandy hair; in age about thirty-five. 
His uniform was issue olive drab, 
wrinkled and creased from a hundred 
muddy camps. He was unshaven. He 


stood easily, twisting his cap in his 
fingers. 


“Your name?” I asked shortly. 
“John Lamb,” he answered. 

“Your outfit?” 

“Headquarters Troop, 28th Division. 
“What’s your rank?” 

“I’m a private, sir,” he answered. 
“AWOL?” I asked. 

_ “Yes, sir, three weeks,” he replied 
readily. 








Before long he 
was acting as in- 
terpreter for the 
French vegetable 
and poultry 
women who 
came to the camp 


I looked at him closely. For all his 
promptness there was something he 
tried to hold back. Usually a man 
denied he was AWOL; this one was 
too anxious to be classed thus. In- 
tently, while I questioned him further, 
I examined his face. If he were an 
American deserter, wanted for a grave 
offense, I might recognize in his eyes 
or nose or mouth or cheek-bones some 
characteristic which I had seen on the 
thousands of “look-outs” and “front 
and side views” Bertillon photographs 
that had come across my desk. This 
one fitted none of them. 

And besides, he had a strange twist 
to his tongue. He talked more like a 
Canadian, it seemed to me, than an 
American. 

“Lamb,” I said finally, “I usually 
send AWOL’s right back to their own 
organization for trial. You I’m going 
to hold while I investigate your case 
further. Any time you want to tell me 
about yourself I’ll be willing to listen. 
Remember, if I find that you are more 
than an ordinary AWOL I'll file 
charges, no matter how I discover it, 
by your own tongue or by hunting 
around outside.” 

He nodded, with no apprehension, and 
was led away. I checked up my ros- 
ter of divisions. The 28th had passed 
through our area just before, and had 
gone on to the port. I wired the di- 
visional provost marshal of that or- 
ganization, asking him if he wanted 
John Lamb of Headquarters Troop 
sent to him for disposition. 

He replied by telegraph: 

“No John Lamb in 28th Division.” 

I called for the prisoner. He stood 
moodily while I read him the telegram. 
At last he admitted that his name 
wasn’t Lamb, but that he was a deserter 
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from the 28th, just as he had said; 
what his real name was he would 
not tell. 

He begged to be sent to his or- 
ganization. Again he was too will- 
ing. I held him, this time more 
suspicious than before. After a 
great deal of objection on his part 
I photographed him and sent his 
picture to the American D. C. I 
the French bureaus, and Scotland 
Yard. That done, I waited. 

A week passed. John Lamb had 
decided that we, and not he, might 
do the work if we insisted on find- 
ing out about him. After a few 
days he showed himself so docile ; 
that I released him from strict «~~ 
confinement with a half dozen 
other men in the prison room, sik 
and for the sake of exercise al- 
lowed him to work around the 
yard under the watchful eye 
Italian caretaker. 

He was silent, indifferent, unin- 
terested in anything we did or said 
to him. All we could find out was that 
he was smart. He made no effort to 
escape; in fact, at times he seemed to 
enjoy the hospitality of the D. C. I. 
office. Once he disappeared, and when 
I arrived in the garden his Italian 
uard was looking for him feverishly. 

dispatched patrols to the four points 


of an 


ry) 


i VE.THes— 





René we called him, for no one knew 


his real name. 
about seventeen 


His age was evidently 
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of the compass. But John Lamb 
walked back from the corner cafe 
after an hour and gave himself up. 
He had slipped out to get a drink. 

Then came a wire from the 
Paris office of Scotland Yard, the 
continental division of that famous 
English bureau. 

“Hold Frederick Holt, listed by 
you as John Lamb, under close 
guard. Desperate character. Send- 
ing officers to take him off your 
hands.” 

Lamb walked through the office 
while I read the instructions. I 
said nothing to him, but that night, 
without knowing it, he slept under 
strict guard. In the morning I 
had been at the office of Colonel 
William R. Pope, provost marshal 
for the area. On my return to the 
quiet Rue Bollée, where our head- 

quarters were, I met two Britishers 
hurrying toward our gate. 

Out of breath, excited, they pre- 
sented their credentials; they were 
London policemen then on duty at the 
Paris office as guards. I brought in 
Lamb, or Holt, as they called him. 
When he saw them he laughed. 

Docile even then, and not at all 
sullen, he began to talk’ naturally to 
the officers. I started. Where was 

(Continued on page 18) 


The Leviathan Puts to Sea Again 


LEAMING, vast, magnificent, 
She steams to sea again, 
Driving on through sunlit waves, 
Plowing through the rain; 
Laughter light upon her decks 
Where grim eyes watched 

fore, 
For fair ones go a-pleasuring, 
And the brave days are no 
more. 


be- 


HE brave days, the grave days, 
When she slipped swiftly down, 
One mass of living khaki, 
Below the canyoned town; 
Twice five thousand fighting hearts 
Bound for overseas, 
Each heart sending 
home 
Across the smacking breeze. 


thoughts of 


By James McBride Dabbs 


H, the glad days, the sad days, 
.F When the good ship cut the foam 
And shot through silent, death-filled 
seas 
That roofed the Devil’s home. 
Spoke stern gun, and forward gun, 
And roared their sullen wrath 
At the dim shapes, the shadow 
shapes, 
That slunk across her path. 


; ion singing days, the winging 
days, 


When she came sweeping back, 
Land freed, and ocean cleared 
For a steady track. 
Twice five thousand fighting hearts 
Scarred but undismayed, 
Ready still for mighty tasks 
Now one debt was paid. 
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HE sights the land, she makes 
N her port, 

The welcomes roar like thunder; 
Twice five thousand fighting 

hearts 

Throng her rails in wonder, 
Shouting to the answering wharves, 

Home across the main; 
Ah, the solemn joy to greet 

America again! 


LEAMING, vast, magnificent, 
X She plows the ocean ways, 
But never will her glory be 
The light of other days; 
The light that flashed when roaring 
guns 
Their flaming challenge hurled, 
And youth rode on adventuring 
Across the heaving world. 
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RIAL DAY, 1923 


itor to the Legion’s Second 
National Convention at Cleve- 
land in 1920, came to reverent 
salute. The Legion was rep- 
resented at every cemetery on 
foreign soil, and performed its 
labor of love the more de- 
votedly for the knowledge that 
in future the Overseas Graves 
Endowment Fund will provide 
ample decorations for the 32,000 
American graves in our gov- 
ernment cemeteries in Europe 









Bg tHOSUL of its obligation 
to the memory of its fallen 
comrades, The American Le- 
gion throughout the world 
made May 30th a day sacred 
to keeping that memory green. 
In Surésnes Cemetery, just 
outside Paris, Ambassador 
Myron T. Herrick (at left 
of flagpole) stood bareheaded 
while a Marine bugler blew 
Taps, and General Fayolle of 
the French Army, official vis- 
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Post 177, Los An- 
geles, dropped a floral 
anchor into the Pa- 
cific Ocean from the 
U.S. S. “Nevada,” and 
far away in New York 
Lexington Post com- 
mitted a memorial 
wreath to the tidal 
waters of the Atlantic 



















































Everywhere the Legion and the G. A. R. paid their debt of reverence side by side to 
the dead of all.our wars. Lake View Post of Chicago helped Civil War veterans deco- 
rate the graves of sixty-six of their dead in Rosehill Cemetery 
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The Basis of America 


NE or two million dollars’ worth of railroad terminal 

went up in smoke in Philadelphia the other day, and 
the country did not experience one one-thousandth the 
heart spasm that would have thrilled it had Independence 
Hall, a few blocks away, worth intrinsically perhaps a 
twentieth as much, suffered a like fate. The reason is 
that the Declaration of Independence did not happen to 
be signed in Broad Street Station. 

The United States of America will be one hundred and 
forty-seven years old next Wednesday. That is not a long 
span of time. Occasionally, right in our own day, some 
furrow-faced Indian patriarch fades into the happy hunt- 
ing ground credited by his fellow-tribesmen with as long 
a life as the republic itself—probably it isn’t so, but it 
might be. A nation, however, does not measure its life in 
terms of years; China, which comes pretty near being the 
whole world’s grandfather, which boasted a perfected civ- 
ilization when Rome would have made a good pasture if 
there had been anyone in the neighborhood to own cows, 
is still settling with fire and sword within its own borders 
the question of what form its government shall take. 

We settled that question early in our history. It was 
not such an easy task as many of us think. Because the 
accomplishment involved no bloodshed, but only some heavy 
discussions couched in ponderous philosophical and legisla- 
tive language, the opinion is fairly prevalent that as soon 
as the Revolution was won a group of patriots assembled 
and said, “Well, we’ve got our own country now. What 
say we make it a democracy?” 

The American commonwealth did not emerge so easily 
as that. And by reason of only one factor did it emerge 
at all. That was the basic belief of the newly-created 
American people that they really were endowed, exactly 
as Thomas Jefferson had written, “with certain unalienable 
rights,” and that “to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” That principle has survived 
through the most critical period of the world’s existence, 
and America has survived and grown great along with it. 
And for humanity to progress that princip!e must survive 
to the end of time. 


Congratulations, Mr. Daugherty 


HE Attorney General has come forward with an at- 

tractive contribution to the general sum of informa- 
tion on the subject of war-time profiteering. In a report 
to the President Mr. Daugherty points out that the De- 
partment of Justice has recovered from over-paid con- 
tractors $3,198,385 and has secured judgments for $1,225,- 
919 more. Cases now pending in the courts involve an 
additional $60,000,000. These recoveries do not include 
several million dollars that have been paid over as a re- 
sult exclusively of the activities of the War Department, 
which has been able to negotiate settlements with many 
contractors without bringing the matter to the attention 
of the legal branch of the Federal Government. 

At a glance this is the result of little more than one 
year’s profiteer hunting. Readers of this magazine know 
some of the difficulties which attended getting that hunt 
organized and under way. The enthusiasm and pride of 
accomplishment which is reflected in Mr. Daugherty’s 
communication to the President are manifestations for 
which one searched in vain a year ago last spring. There 
had been no organized offensive against the profiteers and 
none was in prospect. Least of all did the Department 
of Justice appear to appreciate the necessity of vigorous 
action. One of the ablest of that Department’s investiga- 


tors reported officially that an assistant to the Attorney 
General who was in charge of certain war-contract cases 
declared that prosecutions would be “inadvisable” as an 
administration measure and harmful to business. Shortly 
thereafter he—the able investigator, not the assistant to 
the Attorney General—was dismissed from the service. 

With the assistance of some outside help the Attorney 
General has managed to alter this condition. It has not 
been a simple matter. He tells the President that he has 
met “with most stubborn resistance on the part of those 
personally interested and involved.” He relates how it 
was necessary to create within the Department of Justice a 
special “and unusual force of the most capable men avail- 
able” to handle this work. This magazine has related the 
efforts that were necessary to induce the Attorney General 
to establish such a force and to accept an appropriation 
for this purpose. The Attorney General did not act until 
he was measurably discomfited by some unpleasant dis- 
closures, and then he requested $500,000 for the prosecution 
of investigations of war grafters. With this fund he has 
made the recoveries noted above. 

It is time to congratulate Mr. Daugherty on the ex- 
cellent beginning he has made. It is, however, merely a 
beginning, and this is indicated nowhere so clearly as 
in the Attorney General’s report to the President. The 
“stubborn resistance” he speaks of has not been dissolved, 
It still exists and has its strong points well established in 
Washington. It is lying low waiting for public opinion 
to be diverted to something else. In an effort to forestall 
this Mr. Daugherty does well to bring the current situa- 
tion to the attention of the President and of the country. 
Other reports of progress will be awaited with keen an- 
ticipation. 


How Long Is a Sociological Eon? 


N American physician who subscribes to a German 

medical journal was mildly interested recently when a 
leaflet which dropped out from among the pages of the 
magazine proved to be, not an advertisement for some 
new scientific device, but a sheet of purported information 
labelled “Facts You Ought to Know.” The “facts” pre- 
sented Germany’s side of the controversy with France. 
Among them was the following: 

Premier Poincaré tries to justify the Ruhr invasion by citing 
what Bismarck did in 1871 and what he would have done if France 
had defaulted in the indemnity payments. The French states- 
man’s choice of authority is inept. 

It is only fifty years since Bismarck’s culminating triumph, 
but between that time and today eons have elapsed sociologically, 
The unification of the Germanic peoples into an empire was the 
Iron Chancellor’s objective; it was the means to the grandiose 
end of a supreme Prussia and the apotheosis of a Prussian royal 
family. In the cause and service of his king a man could do no 
wrong. Such was the Bismarckian creed. 

The world has renounced that creed as 
tion, incompatible with the standards of honor which st pre- 
vail among nations if our civilization is to endure. Poincaré is 
talking medieval patter. There are equities today which chan- 
cellors must observe and rules of right and justice which no 
nation can suspend, 

True, the world has renounced the Bismarckian creed, 
but Germany is about the last country in creation which 
can stand behind that fact. As late as the summer of 
1918 it was excellent German theory that “in the cause 
and service of his king a man can do no wrong.” Up to 
the very eve of the Armistice the Kaiser was talking his 
share of “medieval patter.” And from 1914 to the end of 
the war there were plenty of equities which a whole suc- 
cession of chancellors saw no need to observe and rules 
of right and justice which at least one nation thought 
it expedient to suspend. 

It is not fifty years since the Bismarckian creed per- 
ished—it is not yet five. And in that less-than-five-years 
period what proof has Germany furnished of her accep- 
tance of the fact that that creed is no more? Let her 
acknowledge the obligations to which her representatives 
subscribed at Versailles; let her meet her debts as honor- 
ably as France met hers in 1871; let her prove by her acts 
that within her own borders another and happier “socio 
logical eon” has succeeded the era of Bismarck. Then she 
can call M. Poincaré all the names she wants to. 


a cruel supersti- 
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Turning Waste Into Hard Cash 


HEN, during the war, the Quar- 

termaster Corps established a 
pig farm at Tours so that it could con- 
vert potato peelings and stale bread 
from doughboys’ mess kite! hens into 
pork chops and fresh ham = 2 
economy was heralded to the world. 
We haven’t forgotten everything we 
learned in the war. The American 
Legion of Kings County, Brooklyn, 
New York, running today its own Sal- 
vage Division, specializes ix miracles 
of economy. Imagine transforming a 
few tons of waste paper and a small 
mountain of worn-out rubber overshoes 
into croquet sets for patients in naval 
hospitals! Imagine further turning a 
1909 sewing machine into « new suit 
of clothes for a disabled service man 
without funds. 

The Waste Collection Bureau of the 
Kings County Committee doesn’t work 
these marvels directly, of ccurse. It 
simply employs the well-known dollar 
as a common denominator. I¢ collects, 
far and wide, waste materials of every 
conceivable kind. Then it seits the old 
books and magazines, the old clothing, 
stoves and furniture it has collected. 
It does this continuously. Its business 
is established. By selling, it keeps its 
treasury constantly full of dollars. 
This money enables the county welfare 
committee to supply food anc clothing 
to needy service men and their families, 
to furnish cigarettes and recreational 
material to men in hospitals. to make 
small cash payments to men desper- 
ately in need of assistance. 

The Waste Collection Burea 
ness is founded on advertising. It has 
used circulars, postcards and news- 
papers to invite donations. {it distrib- 
utes thousands of postcards contain- 
-ing a handy form to be filled out and 
mailed by persons wishing to clear their 
attics or cellars of waste material or 
articles, some of them comparatively 
valuable, for which they have no fur- 
ther use. Every home is a live prospect 


2’s busi- 














A truckload of salvage arriving at the Legion’s Waste Collection Bureau in 
Brooklyn, New York 


to the Waste Collection Bureau. Cel- 
lars and attics are rich mines which 
need only be discovered. Broken chairs, 
discarded rugs, lamps, umbrellas, all 
the things which gravitate to forgotten 
storage in the basement or under the 
roof—these represent gold and silver 
to the waste collectors. Even old arti- 
ficial teeth have a value. 

The whole Legion of King’s County 
helps in the waste collection enterprise. 
One post member supplies an’ automo- 
bile for making collections. A _ build- 
ing has been converted into a store- 
house, repair shop and second-hand 
store. Six service men work here. Un- 
employed service men are set to work 
bringing in collections and repairing 
damaged articles. 














Name an article you think is useless and dare this outfit not to find a way of 
selling it in its own curiosity shop 


.lar are Popular Mechanics 


Auxiliary Books and Magazines 
for Hospital Libraries 


AST fall the Auxiliary agreed to 

help furnish current magazines and 
needed books to hospital libraries, after 
a conference in Washington with the 
director of the Veterans Bureau library 
work. As a result hundreds of units 
have sent annual subscriptions and 
funds to buy books for the various hos- 
pitals. The plan has worked wonders 
for the veterans and has been highly 
commended by librarians. 

A librarian friend gives an idea of 
how valuable this plan can prove if 
adopted by Auxiliary departments. The 
librarian writes in part as follows: 

“One of our problems is in obtain- 
ing library accessories, such as maps, 
globes, pictures and flowers. My idea 
is that the library should tie a man to 
his normal health life rather than to 
his hospital life. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to accomplish this with the ma- 
terials at hand. A globe and a box of 
wall maps are real library needs. Two 
or three good pictures, or frames with 
adjustable backs with a set of prints 
to be changed from time to time, would 
give much pleasure. In the spring we 
can always use flower seeds to plant 
around the door. I always try to get 
a picture of Florence Nightingale for 
Hospital Day, May 12th. I have been 
able to borrow this from the nearest 
library. I bring my own Whistler’s 
Mother over for Mother’s Day. 

“We have so many requests for news- 
paper subscriptions, and although we 
have a subscription list of 75 maga- 
zines, there is always a request for 
magazines not on the list or for addi- 
tional subscriptions. Particularly popu- 
and the 
National Geographic, all types of sport- 
ing magazines and the photoplay maga- 
zines. The men will not read the popu- 
lar weeklies when they are more than 
a week old 


“Among novels, anything that is not 
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morbid or suggestive is good. One boy 
asked for the Alger books. Fine print 
and weight keep good books from being 
read. Division histories are treasures. 
I am also interested in building up a 
small collection of local history and 
literature pertaining to the States 
whence the veterans come, as they are 
naturally interested in these. 

“The appropriation from the Govern- 
ment is sufficient to take care of these 
needs ultimately, but not as they arise, 
as it takes at least three months to get 
a subscription or the purchase of a 
book through. A man gets -well, or 
dies, or goes AWOL or loses his ambi- 
tion or turns to playing pool before we 
can get his particular request through 
channels.” 


Arkansas Spreads the Gospel 
of Legionism 


ey and hg s in the manner of Billy 
KJ Sunday, the Arkansas Department 
of The American Legion and The 
American Legion Auxiliary have been 
carrying the message of Americanism, 
comradeship and mutual helpfulness to 
veterans and their families throughout 
the State. Department officials are the 
Legion evangelists, and revival meet- 
ings are being held in each of the seven 
Congressional districts of Arkansas. In 
addition to informing the public of the 
Legion’s ideals and activities, the meet- 
ings are training schools for active Le- 
gionnalires. 

In preparation for the meetings lit- 
erature is sent to prospective members 
within a radius of fifty miles. Repre- 
sentative Legionnaires are assigned sub- 
jects to discuss. The meeting opens 
with a community sing of army songs. 
The first session is open to the public. 
O. L. Bodenhamer, department com- 
mander, explains the Legion’s purposes 
and work, while Ruth McCurry Brown, 
national executive committeewoman of 
the Auxiliary, outlines the work which 
the Auxiliary is carrying on. Claude 
A. Brown, department adjutant, also 
zives an address, and other Legion and 
Auxiliary officers lead in the discussion 
of subjects on which they are particu- 
larly well-informed. 

The Legion school is held on the 
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“Come and hear about the Legion!” 


This is the way Arkansas lets the 


eligible veteran know the message-bearers are in the vicinity 


second day. The department com- 
mander acts as schoolmaster and the 
same sort of training is given as that 
which characterized the army schools 
during the war. A parliamentary drill 
is conducted to demonstrate the right 
and wrong ways of making motions and 
the kinds of motions that are in order 
and out of order. Papers are then read 
on such subjects as how to organize a 
post, how a post may acquire its own 
clubhouse, how to combat grafters and 
gold-brickers, how to put over success- 
ful entertainments, how to make a post 
the pride of its home town and how to 
carry out the Legion’s ceremonials. A 
model initiation is conducted, followed 
by other ceremonials, such as the open- 
ing and closing of post meetings. At 
noon the veterans line up for chow. 

A veteran who lived twenty miles 
from a railroad came one hundred miles 
to attend one of the meetings. He re- 
turned to organize a post in his com- 
munity after receiving the intensive 
training. Each school has been fol- 
lewed by heavy membership gains by 
the posts which participated. It is 
likely that as a result of the meetings 
district conventions will be held an- 
nually in Arkansas. 


The Legion Extends a Hand to 
Oregon’s New Americans 


HE American flag will have a new 

meaning on this Fourth of July to 
seven hundred men and women of Port- 
land, Oregon, all of them born outside 
the United States, most of them in the 
countries of Europe which are now 
wracked by the aftermath of war. 
These seven hundred men and women 
proudly chose to become American citi- 
zens, but if it had not been for Port- 
land Post of the Legion they might not 
have known just how great their own 
privilege was and how Portland felt 
itself honored by their choice of that 
city as their American home. 

On Washington’s Birthday the seven 
hundred new citizens, representing a 
score of nationalities, were guests at a 
reception in the city’s auditorium given 
under the auspices of Portland Post 
with the help of the Portland Ameri- 
canization Council, an organization com- 
posed of a dozen societies. As a part 
of the ceremonies membership in The 
American Legion was accepted by 
thirty-nine service men who were num- 
bered among the new citizens present 
at the exercises, 














Fourth the whole city will do them honor 


Seven hundred new citizens of Portland, Oregon, the Legion’s guests at impressive Washington’s Birthday services. 
the 
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- Endowment Fund has been raised. 
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The $100,000 Goal Is Passed, But Much More 
Can Be Used for Overseas Graves 


HE American Legion Overseas Graves 

Endowment Fund passed the $100,000 
mark in the week following Me mesial Day 
and continued to rise as posts and Auxiliary 
units in all sections of the pr for- 
warded contributions they had obtained 
from their own members, by the sale of 
poppies, by giving shows or entertainments 
and by circulating subscription lists among 
the citizens of their communities. Contri- 
butions will continue to be received and 
acknowledged until further notice. 

The week of Memorial Day, which as- 
sured the success of the Legion’s national 
effort, brought a wonderful demonstration 
of unselfishness and patriotism in hundreds 
of towns and cities. Actuated only by con- 
science and the incentive of a duty to be 
performed, Legionnaires and Auxiliary 
members took pride in contributing to the 
fund and in giving the citizess of their 
communities the opportunity te contribute. 
The satisfaction of duty performed was the 
only reward they expected. The knowledge 
that their post, their unit or their town 
had done its share was a full recompense. 

The names of contributors published in 
this issue of the Weekly, like ‘those pub- 
lished in preceding issues and these yet to 
be published, constitute a recotd of high 
honor. Each year hereafter, as The 
American Legion decorates the: graves of 
America’s 30,000 World War dead overseas, 
carrying out the wishes of the>Americans 
who have contributed to the Graves En- 
dowment Fund, the investment of those 
contributors will return dividenés in satis- 
faction. Every post, every Auxiliary unit 
which has contributed will know on each 
Memorial Day hereafter that ‘t+ has done 
its duty. It will know also that it re- 
sponded and did its part when-the honor 
of The American Legion and the American 
people was at stake. It always was incon- 
ceivable that the Legion would fsil to raise 
the money needed for the Overseas Graves 
Endowment Fund. Every man ‘and every 
woman who contributed to the fund was a 
defender of American ideals. 

When the Overseas Graves Endowment 
Fund was first planned it was cecided that 
every effort should be made te avoid the 
exaggerated appeals which have sometimes 
characterized national money-rawing cam- 
paigns. It was felt that the purpose for 
which the fund was sought showld require 
no urging and that it should not. be neces- 
sary to persuade anyone to contribute to 
the fund. It was believed thst enough 
Americans would voluntarily oer what 
they could afford to give immedigtely upon 
learning of the fund to insure ijs success. 
This spirit has been preserved throughout 
The American Legion, and for that reason 
the Graves Endowment Fund is: a thrice- 
blessed American offering. It has not been 
obtained by forced appeals. It is not made 
up of dollars grudgingly given. Many 
letters expressing appreciation of this policy 
have been received from  covtributors. 
Typical of these is the following from an 
Auxiliary leader in South Carolina: 

“May I add a word of deep apprecia- 
tion for the manner in which the Graves 
I have 
a brother buried in France, the Jast male 
member of my family, and I canriat express 
warmly enough my gratitude for the taste 
with which the campaign has bec put on.” 

The American Legion Graves Endow- 
ment Fund will be invested in sierpetuity 
and the income used to provide décorations 
on each Memorial Day for the ‘raves of 











Graves Fund 
Total 


To June 9th - - - - - $99,092.95 
Week ending June 16th 9,947.54 


- $109,040.49 





Total to June 16th 











82,000 American soldiers and sailors over- 
seas. The Weekly publishes in every issue 
a list of contributors who have given one 
dollar or more to the fund. Names of con- 
tributing Legion posts and Auxiliary units 
are in italics. Checks for the fund should 
be made payable to the National Treasurer, 
The American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
This week’s list: 


ALABAMA. Mosme: E. A. Chester, $1; Mrs. E. A. Chester, 
$1; Decatur: Ingold V. Timberlake, $2; Fort Payne: Charles 
A. Wolfes, $5; Fort Payne Post, $10; Montcomery: Hester 
Barnett, $1. 

ARIZONA. Puoentx: Frank Luke, Jr., Post, $25; FLAGSTAFF: 
Robert F. Rhinehart, $5; Bispee: L. A. Engle, Jr., Post, $64.45 

ARKANSAS. Bicetow: Arthur A. Allen, $2.50; Fort Smiru: 
Mrs. Charles Weaver, $1. 

CALIFORNIA. AtHamBra: Alhambra Post, $25; St. HeLena: 
St. Helena Post, $8; W. B. Fleming, $1; OaKtanp: Fred H. Hafner, 
$1: Reponpo Beacu: Leroy J. Bowman, $1; PLACERVILLE: 
El Dorado Post, $87; Cutver City: Community Post, $10; Wasco 
Auxiliary to Post 215, $5; Saw Francisco: Thomas Coleman, 
$1: Zane-Irwin Post, $25; Compton: Harry E. Cook, $1; Gmroy: 
Gilroy Post, $10; HawtHorn: Mrs. Walter Blagbro, $1; Howard 
Blagbro, $1; Mrs Thomas Hamm, $1; Mrs. Stanley Lory, $1; 
1a Jota: La Jolla Post, $25; LamManpa Park: Rex A. Tamberg, 
$2; Martinez: E. P Severens, $10; Napa: Napa Post, $5; San 
Joaquin: San Joaquin Post, $5; Hemet: Earl Reed, $1; C. Good- 
hue, $1; F. Cagwin, $1; W.S. Rather, $1; H. Clark, $1; E. Stark, 
$1; A. Brudin, $1; H. Weston, $1; F. Felt $1; G. Kent, $1; B 
Martin, $1; J. Hall, $1; Miss G. West« $1; H. Brown, $1; 
Berxetey: Berkeley Post, $11; Sacramento: Ladies of G. A 
Edward Roby Circle No. 2, $5; Fair Oaks Relief Corps, $5; First 
Congregational Church, $4; Major S. W. Kay, $1; E. E. Crussell, 
$1; D. J. Shields, $10: J. J. Bottero, $20; Senator J. M. Inman, 
$5; Dr. David we Bg $5; Fred A. Pearl, $5; Julius Anapolsky, 
$5: Joe Sarrette, $5; F. D. Whickman, $1; miscellaneous, $90.50; 
Los Ancetes: Henry L Marshall, $5. 

COLORADO. Denver: Emma Killey, $1; Alice Stotler, 
$1; Gus Kortrecht, $1; TABeRNAsH: Mrs. Irene Percy, 
way: James H. Le Master Post, $40; Hovvoxe: Post 90, 

CONNECTICUT, Dersy: John H. Collins Post, $10; Aux- 
iliary to John H. Collins Post, $10; Bristot: John Malina, $5; 
Meriven: Meriden Post and Auxiliary, $125 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. WasutncTon: 
McKenzie, $1. 

FLORIDA. Oviena: H. T. Warren, $5; Bartow: Knowles 
G. Oglesby Post, $51; Kiwanis Club, $10; Pensacota: Frank 
Marston Post, $5; Jacxsonvitte: J. L. Peebles, $1; Lyn~ Haven: 
Nine War Mothers, $2.25; Lake Crty: Columbia County Post, 
$5; Mevsourne: Frank B. Huddleston Post, $5; ORrLanpo: Or- 
lando Memorial Post, $150: Stuart: Harold Johns Post, $10; 
Winter Haven: Frierson Nichols Post, $95. 

GEORGIA, Lovutsvitte: Ransom S. Rabun Post, $15.50; 
AcBany: Albany Post, $40.80; CamiLiia: Mitchell County Post, 
$4.50; Syivesrer: C. A. Brownlee Post, $29.10; Movurtrie 
Thomas S. Teabeaut Post, $30.30; AuGusTa: Awfiliary to Louis 
L. Battey Post, $97.66; Department of Georgia, $100. 

HAWAII. Hownorutu: Sergeant Lawrence Makinske, $3. 

IDAHO. Mmas: Clifford B. Gresham, $1; Twin Fats 
Twin Falls Chapter of War Mothers, $10; David Brown, $1; Ray 
Brown, $1; Counc: Auxiliary to Bert Harpan Post, $2.80 

ILLINOIS. Drxon: Edwin L. Kulm, $1; Dugvorm: William 
R. Davison, $1; East St. Lours: 124th Field Artillery Post, $5; 
Mrs, John Amacher, $1; Epwarpsvitte: S. A. Bleish, $2; Hoopes- 
ton: Ira Owen Kreager Post, $59.15; Prorta: Nell M. Perry, 
$1; Wiusette: Wilmette Post, $10; Orton: W. H. Owens, $1; 
T. G. Washburn, $1; CuHenoa: Ausziliary to Ben Roth Post, $5; 
Ben Roth. Post, $35.50; Lonpon Miits: Forrest L. Boden, $1; 
West Franxrort: Charle F. Melrose, $1; Duranp: Ausiliery 
to Gold Star Post, $5; Gold Star Post, $5; Ortawa: W. A. Hauer, 
$1; Al Holt, $1; J. B. Hoxie, $5; Ottewa Post, $5; Watesxa: 
Watseka Post, $58.60; Auxiliary to Wateska Post, $5; Harvarp: 
William J. Metzen Post, $26.58; Mittstapt: Millstadt Post, $10; 
Ava: Joe Lynch Post, $10; Artincton Heicuts: Arlington Heights 
Post, $10; Atsry: Camerer Fowler Post, $5; Briurietp: Brim- 
field Post, $5; Cowpen: Cowden Post, $10; Byron: Auxiliary 
to Philip Cafagna Post, $25; Hunt ey: Huntley Post, $7. 50; E 
Paso: Auriliary to El Paso Post, $2; TAYLORVILLE: 
to J. Ioan Dappert Post, $5; Decatur: Axxiliary to Castle Williams 
sine $S: Granrte City: Ausiliary to Tri-City Post, $5; Sanv- 

uxiliary to Sandwich Post, $1; RicuMonp: Ausiliary to 
Pout c Hoffman Post, $2; Putasxi: Ausziliary to Rymonfuiten 
Post, $2; Prornetstown: Prophetstown Post, $10; Avzxiliary 
to Prophetstown Post, $10; PiIncKNEYVILLE: Auziliary to John 
O. Sattler Post, $5; Patatine: Auziliary to Palatine Post, $10; 
Worwerxa: Winnetka Post, eas Srrgator: Leslie G. Woods Post, 
$10; Bioominctron: Dr. B. Cavins, $2; Curcaco: Joseph 
Romayne, $5; Flanders Pos, $9.10; Luther L. Ellsworth, $1; 
Czecho-Slovakia Star Moth 











Clarence W. 


others, Wives and Sisters of Veterans of 
World War Chapter No 1, $11.10. 

INDIANA. Huytincton: Huntington Post, $50; Zionsvitte: 
L. M, Neidlinger, $100; Samuel Imbler, $10; Francis Neidlinger 
Post and Auzxiliary, $24.15; public subscriptions, $17.78; Virv- 
Cennes: Eugene C. Watson, $1; Jerrersonvitte: Auriliory 
to Lawrence Capchart Post, $8.60; Mimpp_esury: Mark L. Wilt 
Post, $5; Arcos: James Lowell cone Post, $5; Tetw Crry: Aus- 
iliary to Perry County Post, $10; GosHen: Awriliary to Goshen 
Post, $10: Fort Wayne: Fort Wayne Post, $179.90; HEBRON: 
Wilson Post, $5; Wituiamsport: Warren Post, $5; INDIANAPOLIS: 
Post 4, $10; Mary E. Howard, $1; C. J. Kavanaugh, $25; F. W. 
Molitor, $2; Haywood Barcus Fost, $35; Dr. Ernest D. Wales, 
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$25; New ALBany: Elks Lodge. $50: Kewanna George Hen- 
drickson, $1; Brooxtyn: Millard McNeff Spoor Post, $5: Wot- 
coTrvitte: Verner Hanes Post, $5; Vevay: Eggleston Club, 
5 


Jasper: Dubois County Post, $10; Muncie: Lovell and Irene 
Shelley, $3 
IOWA. Waverty: G. O. Van Deny, $10; Post 176, $10; C. 
B. Henninger, $1; Fort Dooce: Verne M. Myers, $2; Lyons 
Harry E. Tallett, $2; PortsmourH: Mrs, Ellen Dabtheisner, $2 
Lorimar: Ellis C. Smith, $2; Stoux iCenter: American Legion 


Ausiliary, $2.65; Sioux City: Primary Department, First Baptist 
Church Sunday School, $5; Maxweti: M. L. Steele, $1; Ray 
Martin, $1; J. E. Ward, $1; R. L. Van Boskirk, $1; Orrunwa 
D. W. McLaren, $1; Microrp: A. L. Danielson, $1; L. C. Hansen 
$1; Fay Brothers, $1; William Tlam, $1; W. C. Moreland, $1; 
L. L. Groff, $1; A. F. Smith, $1; Edward Chaffin, $1; J. L. Wil- 
liams, Jr., $1; L. E, Klett, $1; Fred W. Schwidder, $1; Henry 
Clasen, $1; V. R. Tuel, $1; R. E. Doolittle, $1; M. Donahoe, $1; 
H. G. Swanson, $1; H. H. Shipman, $1; Claire E. Clark, $1; Joe 
Warren, $1; Petia: Ausiliary to Van Veen-Van Henert Post, 
$2.30; Kettocc; Glendale Grange, $36.20; Post 178, $5: West 
Gate: Post 92, $10.50; Auxiliary to Post 92, $10; Louis F. Buesing 
$1; Herman Potratz, $1: C. T. Heller, $1; Stahl and Raether, $1; 
F. E. Thompson, $1, C. A. Finch, $1; A, Rademaker, $1; F. W 
Dickman, $1; M. Ss. Contett. 1; H. Topp, $1; John Hoehne, 
; § k, SPENCER: L., $10; Wooowarp 
Post 211, $10; Arton: Post 525, $5; Re at a Post 440, $25 
Coccon: Post 362, $5; Amesy; Post 37, $5; Tipton: Post 1: 
$5; Brepa: Post 607, $10; GARDEN jak nd Post 450, $5; M1 
Avsurn: Post 177, $5; BLatrs BURG: Post 585, $5; Leon: Post 
80, $5.65; Mrs, H. P. Dale, $5; Bricutron: Post 2/2, $10; Greene 
Post 268, $6; Kiron: Post 383, $9.50; MutersspurG: Post 521, 
$5; Cresco: Post 135, $25; Ossian: Post 503, $5; McGrecor: 











Post 267, $5; Dayton: B. I. Lundberg, $5; Sumner: Post 223 
3 Jinth District Voiture Locale, 40 and & $10; Le Rov: Post 
609, $5; ALGONA: Post 90,$25: Dows: Post 523, $5; CHARLOTTE 


Post 347, $5; Prortvin: Post 605, $10; Frovp: Post 84, $5; Aus 
iliary to "Post 84, $2; Onawa: Post 129, $5; Acemrt City: Post 
299, $5; Rock Vatiey: Awsiliary to Post 321, $10; MetBourne 
Auxiliary to Post i61, $2.50; Rotanp: Auziliary to Post 307, 
$12.50; Vinton: Ausziliary to Post 57, $10; Cepar Rapips: Hon- 
ford Post, $130; Monroe: Post 363, $5; Stratrorp: Post 576, 
$5; Dattas Center: Post 49,$5; Soron: Post 460, $5; Baxter: 
Post 493, $5; Lone Tree: Post 457, $5: CLermont: Post 375, 
$25; Dvyersvitte: Post 137, $5; Wattincrorp: Post 567, $10 
Max M. Soeth, $1; Curtis Larson, $1; H. Morrill, $1; O. A 
Refsell, $1; J. A. Nelson, $1; Chris Larson, $1; Albert Soffing, 
$1; J. A. Warring, $1; J. E. Jorstad, $1; S. T. Dybdahl, $1; J. 
G. Gunderson, $1; Albert Traefeld, $1; Estwervitte: Chester 
Anderson, $1; A. A. Ness, $1; L. G. Ness, $1; Moravia: Post 
361, $25; CrLarion: Post 240, $15; Bonaparte: Post 563, $5 
Des Mores: C. Stevenson, $5; Extra: Post 3 $18.60; Sac 
Ciry: H. F, Walton, $1; LoGan: Ausxiliary to Logan Post, $1.50 
Reweseck: Post 242, $10; Sam Diamond, $1; Quasoveton 
Post 434, $1; Maynarp: Post 245, $20; MECHANICSVILLE 
Post 309, $3; Guan: Earl Mardock, $2.50; parents of Ear! 
Mardock, $5; Norway: Post 234, $5; loa Grove: Post 61, $10; 
Nevapa: Post 48, $5; Luella Focht and Mrs. Focht Grinnell, $5; 
Gravity: Post 355, $2.50; Antta: Post 210, $5; Dansury: Post 



















336, $20; Wixturop: Winthrop Post, $5; miscellaneous, $12.40, 
KANSAS. Ortawa: Emmett E. Pratt, $1; THaver: J. M, 
Gelwix, $5; Winona: Logan County Post, $2.50; St. Joun: Court. 


ney M. Long Post, $16; WateRviLte: Springer Post, i825; 
Wicaita: Floyd O. McQuitty, $1; INperenpence: F. L. Rupp, 
$5; Topeka: Dr. S. L. Cox, $2; Dr. C. H. Lerrigo, $2; Russet 
Methodist, Catholic, United Brethren, Congregational and Lutheran 


churches and William Roe Post, $36.67; Wallace Tisdale, $1; 
Charles Hall, $1; John P. Ruppenthal, $1; Rev. Mr. Gowdlie, $1; 
Benjamin Phiegar, $1; Horace Fink, $1; Willis Dutt, $1; One 
Hundred Percent American Organization, $32; Pera Bopy: James 


E. McMillen, $5; Lawrence: Eli Ferrell Dorsey Post, $25; Legion 
members, $18.99; Margaret Bullene, $1; Joe Murray, $1; N. 
W. McClain, $1; Mrs. Mary Pierce, $5; Mrs. Nellie S. Morris, 
$5; Dr. Mary L. Estabrook, $1; C. H. Tucker, $1; C. H. Finch, 
$5;-W. aaa $i; J. R. Holmes, $5; Clell Todd, $1; mis- 
cellaneous, $5.0 

KENTUCKY. Lovutsvitte: Dickems and Doggems, §$2; 
OwenssBoro: Daviess County Post, $10; Bow tinc Green: J. L. 
Farringer, $1; Eartivcton: Frank D. Rash, $5; MunrorpviLLe 
Buckner Post, $10; CARROLLTON: Carroll Post, $5; TayYLorsviLie 
E. B. Stratton, $1; Papucan: Paducah Commandery, Knights 
Templar, $25; ——. Lodge, F. and A. M., $25; Plain City 
Lodge, F. and A. M., 

LOUISIANNA. ven a SA: Magic City Post, $60; Bastrop 
Scott L. Hood Post, $14.23; Jennincs: James O. Hall Post, $14.50 
Baton Rovuce: Herman Moyse, $5; W. L. Manship, $5; James 
C. Long, $5; George Wildes, Jr., $5; J. C. Roberts, $5; Jess John- 
son, $5; Irwin J. Heath, $5; Carroll S. Mayer, $5; Norman L 
Dupuy, $3,50; Walter Eichelberger, $4; E. M. Spiller, $3; Walde 
mar Landry, Jr., $2.50; Bentley B. Mackay, $2; W. E. Benson, 
$2; H. J. Hoelscher, $2; Jules Dhuy vetter, $2 ir. Rufus Jackson, 
$2; J. Y. Sanders, Jr., $1; Francis McConnell, $1; C. S. Reilly, 
$1; A.G. ~~ ; Charles P. Pryor, $1; C. L. Botto, $1. 
Harry C. Todd, $1; F. Capdeville, $1; D. O. Sisard, $1; Wray 
E. Robinson, $1; J. My Snee, $1; A. Miles Coe, $1; A. L. Bennett, 
$1; Capt. Fred Pierson, $1; A. M. Owen, Jr., $2; E. S, Martin, 
$1; J. O. Middleton, $1; W. B. Wilson, $1; H. B, Carolin, $1; 
C. R. Hebert, $1; W. B. Anglin, $1; H. P. Breazle, $5; Sam Cash, 
$1; S. T. Dupuy, $2; Leon Weiss, $1; Dr. J. J. Roberts, $1; P. 
Greely, $1; J. L. Klein, $1; Ruffin G. Stirling, $1; C. V. Porter, 
Jr., $5; Temple Bnai Israel, $10; Knox & Amiss, $5; K. H. Knox, 
$50; Rosenfeld Dry Goods Co., $10; Bank of Baton Rouge, $10; 
A. K. Gordon, $10; T. Sambola Jones, $2.50. 

MAINE. Anson: Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Luce, $2; FarmMincron: 
Thaddeus Roderick Post, $10; MaTtTAWAMKEAG: Elsworth J. Hobbs, 
$2; Porttanp: Harold F. Higgins, $1; Harold 7. Andrews Post, 
$250; John J. Maloney, $2; Edwin M. Erwin, $2; Thelma Seif- 
ridge, $5.50; ScarBoro: Post 76, $5; Lincotn: Cari Burrill 


Post, $5. 
Fort Cumberland Post, $111; 
















MARYLAND. CUMBERLAND: 
Battimore: Dr. and Mrs. J. F, Lutz, $2; Mrs. George E. Hunting, 
$25; J. Allison Muir Naval Post, $5; Ex-service men of United 
Railways and wont Company and friends, $136; Suver Sprinc: 
Cissel Saxon Post, $23. 

MASSA CHUSETTS. Leominster: Arthur W. Parent, $5; 
Wixtnrop: Winthrop Post, $25; Sprincrtztm Clarence A. Barr, 
$1; Boston: Charles R. Wilber Post, $i0; Department of Massa- 
chusetts, $1,064.93; Auxiliary Department of Mass., $62; Taunton: 
Hattie B. Goodrich, $5; Post 103, $5; Awxiliary to Post 103, $10; 
CHARLEMONT: Ausziliary to Patrick J. Coyne Post, $3.10; Mar er 
HEAD: B. T. Horta, $1; Norta Reavine: S. P. Batehelder, $2; 
Pittsriecp: Pittsfield Post, $5; H. R. West, $1; Roxsury: Rox 
bury Post, $10; Reapinc: Carl A. Hodgdon, $1; CocnrTruaTs 
Charles H. Alward Post, $20; Auxiliary to Charles H. Alward Post, 
$5; Lawrence: Walter Fieldhouse, $1; Orance: Boy Scouts 
of America, $2.17; Sour Hanson: Hanson Post, $5; Wimincton 
Wilmington Post, $15; WreNnTHAM: George W. MacInnis Post, 
$25; Turners Faris: Clarence W. Allen Post, $5; Mrs H 
Kellogg, $1; Harpwick: Raymond O. Damon, §2. 

MICHIGAN. Cataponta: Arthur C. Finkbinder Post, $10; 
Petoskey: -Ausiliary to Cari O. Weaver Post, $5; Lowei.: Howard 
H. Ferrall, $2; Charles Lawyer, $1; C. Proudfoot, $1; H. K 
Bresse, $1; John Osborne, $1; Norman Borgeson, $1; Charles 
W. Clark Post, $5; J. Breguia, $1; Repusiic: Goodney Johnson 
Post, $10; St. Louis: Mrs. Helen Fields, $1; Elmer C. Caywood, 
$s Rocers City: Harold L, Young Post, $5; Hastincs: Laurence 

. Bauer Post, $5; Hartrorp: Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Buskin, $2; 
i Anse: William McGiue Post, ag Monroe: Ausiliary to Cari 
F. Payson Post, $35; Mrs. H. G, Timberman, $1; Derrort: J 


D. Currie, $5; Lupincton: Post 76, $5; Zeetanp: Martha Kar- 
sten, $2; Peter Stall, $1. 
MINNESOTA, Ranier: C. J. Houska, $2; Ranpo.ru 





a 





Thirteen Departments Over 


HIRTEEN departments in the week 

following Memorial Day had raised 
more than the quotas assigned them on 
the expectation that the Graves Endow- 
ment Fund might reach the total of 
$200,000. Nineteen other departments 
have sent in more than half of their 
quotas, many of them being within easy 
reach of the hundred percent mark. Of 
the 27 departments which have not yet 
reached fifty percent of their quotas, 
many are expected to forward large ac- 
cumulated contributions within the next 














few weeks. Here are the standings: 
re Mississippi ... .537 
Canal Zone ... Pennsylvania 533 
reer, 2. Maine ....... - 528 
Rhode Island . 2.240 Michigan ..... .491 
Delaware ..... 2. New Jersey .. .480 
Argentine oo & Indiana ...... .470 
Maryland ..... 1.550 Oklahoma .... .435 
W. Virginia .. 1.540 Alabama ..... 428 
DEED og cccsecs 1.450 Minnesota .... .421 
ees « oo. 1.220 Colorado ...... 419 
Sotainndee 1.220 California .... .412 
Dist. of Col... 1.170 Kentucky ..... .406 
New Mexico .. 1.153 Kansas ....... 403 
Arizona ...... .982 New York .... .363 
S. Carolina ... .970 Massachusetts .353 
Connecticut ... .962 North Dakota. .340 
Georgia ...... ee ee casetcods .830 
Canal Zone ... .879 [Illinois ....... 306 
Oe eee 818 Nebraska 286 
TEED cccce ct WEED cocccees 271 
Virginia ...... -708 South Dakota . .267 
Florida ....... 659 Tennessee .... .263 
Washington .. .642 Louisiana .... .245 
GREE .626 N. Carolina... .234 
Dt essssses< 615 Nevada ....... a 
Wisconsin .... .600 Oregon ....... 192 
Montana ..... 596 Missouri ...... 167 
N. Hampshire. .593 China ........ .130 
EE ton 64-0000 571 Arkansas ..... .105 
Alnske ..ccere 0 











Ray F. Porter, $1; Croseyv: Clarence A. Nelson Post, $5; Fuupa: 
Emil King Post, $10; Hisetwec: I. E. Monroe, $1; Hattock: 
G. A. Leanord Norberg Post, $5; Brecxenrmwce: Alfred Lockman 
Pest, $3; Wawnasna: Americas Legion Auxiliary, $5: Meteose 
Melrose Post, $12; Tyter: Auriliary to Post 185, $1; Lite 
Faiis: Awsiliary te Post 46, $10; Keewatin: Axuziliary to Post 
452, $26.50; Arco: Auxiliary to Post 368. $4; ALBEertT Lea: Aux- 
iliary to Post 56, $5: Wasnca: Auxiliary to Post 228, $5: Brarvs- 
Ley: Amsiliary te Post 302, $5; Le Supur: Auviliary to Post 55, 
$5; Exe Rever: Ausiliary to Post 112, $5; ROvALTON: Auriliary 
to Post 137, $10; Guencoe: Mrs. Minnie Stevens Slaughter. $1. 

MISSISSIPPI. Poptarvitte: Orville Carver Past, $6.75: 

MISSOURI. Preasant Haw Post 53, $35: Sr 
Malcolm MacDonald Post, $20; Blanche A. Colvin, $2; Way- 
LAND: Morehouse Post, $5.75: FemGuson: Arthur Williams Post, 
$5; Kansas City:, William J. Bland Post, $25; St. Louis: T. E. 
Wistar White, $5. « 

MONTANA. Bozeman: R. B. Millio, $5; Mr. and Mrs. A. 
G. Berthol, $1; M. fatee, A. W. Johnson, $1; M. G. Abbey, 
$i; R. E. Glover, $1; G . Helmar, $1; M. L. Wilson, $1; P. 
Patton, $1; W. E. Joseph, st, R. C. McChord, $1; H. E. Murdock, 
$i: RB. B. Bowden, $1; E. H. Lott, $1; J. P. Walker, $1; E. L. 
Grant, $1: Awnaconva: American Legion Auriliary, $3; Deer 
Lodge County Post, $10; Hetena: Claudia O. Lease, $5; Mere- 
pit: Rock Springs Women’s Club, $5; Kausspeit: Flathead 
Pest, $25; Burre: Silver Bow Post, $10; Derr Lopce: L. E. 
: ; . Marsh, $2; Mrs. W. 









$1; Mr. H. ig bee $1; Mrs. Eliza Coy, $1; Mr. C. L. 
Livincston: Mrs. J. W. 


Benton, $1; Mrs. C. L. Benton, $1; 
Crosby, $1; Mrs. Stella Henderson, $5. 
NEBRASKA. York Arthur T. Lobdell, $2; Wotpacu: 


Ray nag Post, $10; Omana: Dr. Alfred J. Brown, $1; Douglas 
County Post, $32; W. B. Nelson, $1; Harvarp: Harverd Post, 
" ctonkey &. Hain Post, $5; Centrar Crry: Lome Tree 








$5; Bram: 
Post, $26.91; Ladies Relief Corps, $5; Be.vivere: American 
Legion Post, $3; AvBURN: Aubure Post, $6; Buve Sprincs: C. 


B. Allington, $1; Homer: P. A. Rogers, $1; Lincotn: D. L. 
Robertson, $1: St. Paut: Awsziliary to Post 119, $6.60; Hensury: 
Ausiliery io Post 279, $5; Pexper: Auxiliary te Post 55, $6.80; 
Bearance: Avwsziliary to Post 27, $10; Mitrorp: Awsiliery to 
Post 171, $5; Lyons: Ausiliery to Post 83, $12: Lonc Pinxe: 
Aasiiiers to Post 260, $5; Newman Grove: Auriliary to Post 


Norra Newport: S. S. Campbell, 


‘aw HAMPSHIRE. 
Woopsvitie: 


$1; Lawcasre Arthur P, Mahaney Post, $10; 
Ronald Eliot Curtis, $5. 

NEW JERSEY. Jeessy Crry: Philip Eberhardt, $1; W. J. 
Garnashe, $1; Lone Brancu: Long Branch Post, $13; 
pence: Robert E. Woodruff Post, $5; Rep Bank: Shrewsbury 
Pest, $18.20; Marctewoon: C. P. Cronk, $2; Maywoop: Maywood 
Post, $8; New Brunswick: James Kovacs, $1; Prrman: Richard 
W. Shemelia, $1; Artantic City; Fred Grant Somers, $2; Hacx- 
ertstown: Blue Ridge Post, $15; Braviey Beacn: Hal A. Marks, 
$2.50; Rosette Park: Maude Megargy, $1; Arthur Megargy, 
$1; William Megargy. $1; Muttown: Perry Worthage Posi, $10. 

NEW —, Crayton: Mrs. L. D. Boggs, $5; Four 
Bavarp: L. Thompson Post, $17. 

NEW A K. Crayviee: Glen D. Wicks Pest, $5; Encie- 
woov: A .- . > neon. $3; Copiesxus: Fred L. Stilsen Post, 
$25; Ricumonp Hu: Ri Ail Post, $25; Stutwarer: 
Bari J. Manwing Post, $25; Baru: Charles E. Wescott Post, $10; 
Baystwwe: Ausiliary te Bayside Post, $5; Burrato: Kenneth B. 
Thurstoar, $1; Treep 1, Pest 665, $25; Cuna: Ausiliary to Cuba 
Pest, $5; Hvesen: Arthur F. McEvoy, $1; Katharine B. McEvoy, 
$i; Mutseoox: Parker Height Post, $5; Auders Thomasson, $1; 
immaca: Maude Radford Warren, $5; Rocunster: Greece Post, 
$i@ Old Guard of Rochester, $10; KiNcston: Eugene B. Carey, 
$2. Uneca: Charles P. Hornung, $2; Penn Yan: F. E, Monnin, 
$ teoxy F. Monnin, $1; Ausiliary to Johnson Costelle Post, 
$16 usninc: Thomas B. Lowerre, $25; William J. Dooley, 
4 wines A, Leomard Post, $15; Vanicx: A, G. White, $1; 
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Harold Wilmot Post, $10; SaRaToGA SPRINGS: 


GLOVERSVILLE 
Brooxiyn: Wi 


Adirondack Post and Auxiliary, $20: estinghouse 
Church Kerr Alumni Association, $35; John A. McCormack, 
$5; Charles D. Finnigan Post and Ausiliary, $11; New Yor« 
Crty: Mary Swanson, $1; C. A. Bill, $3; John A. McMcQuillan, 
$1; Allen J. Cameron, $10; PoTspam: Asmsiliary to Frank Barclay 


Post, $5. 

NORTH CAROL INA. WiLMINcTON: Awsiliary to Wilmington 
Post, $25; Svaresvite: Ausziliery to Hurst Turner Post, $15; 
RALEIGH: A uxiliary to Raleigh Post, $25. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Haynes: George A. Kroetch, $2; Hops: 
Earl V. Jefferson Post, $5; Kintyre: Byron West Post, $5; Mrs. 
M. B. Faligalter, $2; Mixot: William G. Carroll Post, $25; Cot- 
GATE: Loyd Oiser, $2; Bevtevice: Valve Department, Eastwood 
Wire Manufacturing Co., $15; New ENGLAND: Anton Ulijohs 


Post, $5. 
OHIO. aygrenen: a to James H. Young Post, $4.80; 
Cotumsus: W. H. $1; Convoy: Lewis Post, $5; East 


PALESTINE: Mrs. E. aa McClure, $1; SutLon: Glenn Swanger 
Riest Post, $5; Hoimesvutte: C. B. Richeson, $1; E. C. Lowe, 
$1; H. R. Rottman, $1; Edgar Nolboldt, $1; L. D. Thompson, 
; Croco Crawford, $1; W. D. Wanstead, $1; 
C. E. Jehnder, $1; Charles C. Crawford. $1; 
Catpwett: Noble Post, $25; ASHLAND: 
Harry Higgins Post, $40; Wiutsnire: Homer Pierson Post, $25; 
Betreviute: Irvin Hiskey Pest, $6.40; Axron: Abron Post, 
$12.50; CamBaipce: Mrs. West, $2; Bucyrus: Colonel Crawford 
Post, $38.52; F. A. Walther, $10; M. B. Morrissey, $3; M. Keane, 
$2; i, E. Gebhart, $1; Charles Klossner, $1; Floyd Hinkel, $1; 
J Leifer, $1; August Christman, $1; Vaughn Turner, $1; A. 
R gare $1; Mrs. Carl Kaupp, $1; M. J. McNeal, $1; James 
Aylward, $1; A. G. Stoltz, $1; aa gt Donnewirth, 9 _Charles 
F. Picking, $1; John P. Wyer, $1; H Kiess, $ T. C. Kiess, 
$1; G. W. Miller, $1; George Willie, si: W. A. hecsveand, $i: 
Lakewooo: S, Welch, $1; Praise Depot: Montgomery Post, 
$9; Dayton: Dayton Post, $100; Hampen: Post 308, $8; La: 
Faurot School, $3.26; Horace Mann School, $16; Longfellow 
School, $1.59; Lowell School, $12.14; Central High School, $16.14; 
Lincoln School, $7.08: Emerson School, $4.50; Garfield School, 
$9.75; Whittier School, $7.86; Richardson School, $4.07; Franklin 
School, $9.75; Washington School, $8.50; Irwing School, $7.55; 
Central High School, $28.02; South High School, $8.15; 
St. Gerard's Church, $4.31; St. John’s Church, $21.63; St. Rose 
Church, $25: McKinley School, $4.22; C. H. Klingler, $10; G. 
R. Christie, $5; Mart Armstrong Post, G. A. R., $5; Franklin 
Ce ver, $1; Franklin Finance Co., $1; R. B. Hayes, $1; S. 1. Slem- 
$1: Royal Boot Shop, $1; Chin Kina, $1; Mr. Rickoff, 
‘Hudson Lunch, $1; Charles Hofeller, $1; Roy Banta, $10; 
Miscellaneous, $14.63; Rowlands Co., $5; Charles A. Schimith, 
$1; Eilerman Clothing Co., $1; J. H. Wallace, $1; Cyrus O. Allen, 
$1; Lima Office Supply Co., $1; C. C. Pepiot, $1; Edwin Blank, 
$1; C. L. Fess, $1; Evans and Thomas, $1; W. F. Renz, $1; Jones- 
Kinn Engraving Co., $1: Walt G. DeWeese, $1; Lima Truck 
and Storage Co., $1; J. B. Jackman, $1; Maurice Connor, $1; 
Myers Brothers, $1; Cora Ramsbottom, $1; H. F. Peickerd, $1; 
E. J. Vasey, $1; G. A. R. Women’s Relief Corps, $5; G. A. R. 
Ladies, $2; Elizabeth Turner Tent, D. O. V., $5; Dr. J. H. Blatten- 
burg. $3; Frank Colucci, $5; Sweeney Electric Co., $5; B. F. 
Thomas, $5; Edgar Thompson, $2; Ira Klingler, $1; H. A. Hol- 
dridge, $1; Louis H. Riethman, $1; West ALeExanpria: Delta 
Theta Tau Sorority, Jemes E. Ryan Post and Auxiliary, $70; Mans- 
FIELD: Auxiliary to Post 16, $20; Pomeroy: Ausziliary to Post 39, 
$5; Rrrrman: Heward A. Bair Post, $236.45; Youncstown: 
VYoungstewn Pest, $20; Troy: Loyal Order of Moose, $5; B. P. 
O. E., 625; Altruian Club, $10; Free Order of Eagles, $10; Kaight 
of the Golden Eagle, $9.50; Junior Order of American Mechanic:, 
$5; Red Men, $5; Daughters of the American Revolution, $3; 
First Christian Sunday School, $10; First Lutheran Sunday School, 
$10; Men's Class, First Methodist Sunday School, $10; Men's 
Class, First Presbyt a Sanday School, $10; Trinity Episcopal 
Church, $8; St. Patv...’s Catholic Church, $10; St. John's Evan- 
gelical Church, $4; H. B. Carver, $5; First Baptist Church, $5; 
J. C. Fullerton, Jr., $1; Mrs. W. H. Griffith, $1; Mrs, Charles 
Riley, $1: Charles A. Pemberton, $1; William W. Howe, $1; B. 
F. Silver, $1; Greenrrecp: Robert A, Smart Pest, $115; Modern 
Woodmen of America, $5; Greenfield Lodge, B. P. O. E., $10; 
Paint Aerie, F. O. E., $15; Charles D. Johnsoa, $3. 
OKLAHOMA. wm: Douglas Frantz, $10; Miami Floyd 
L. Perry Pest, $12.25; Granire: Auxiliary to Pest 177, $5. 
OREGON. Imecee: Harry K. Larsen Post, $4 Ea AGLE PoINt: 
J. M. Spencer, $5; Reevsport: Reedspert Post, $10; Meprorv: 
0. B. Morrow, $2.50. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 





Misce! ellaneous, $10; 

















Lancnorne: Jesse W. Soby Post, $5; 
Dormont: Axsxiliary te South Hilis Post, $5; Hawiey: Hawley 
Post, $10; Etprep: Myron D. Burns Post, $2; Mancuester: 
Cecil Gilley, $1; INskerrown: Wallace Willard Keller Post, $10; 
Suiprenseurc: Oscar M. Hykes Post, $5; Wetissoro: Ausiliary 
to W. Earle Champaign Post, $10; Catasauqua: Post 215, $16.50; 
Fox Cuase: Fox Chase Lodge, 1. O. O. F., $20; GLeasontoN: 
Citizens, $4.75; Harewssurc: Harrisburg Post, $5; INDIANA: 
indiana Post, $25; Scranton: Voiture Locale, 40 and 8, $10; 
Koch Conley Post, $20; Malia Chapter, D. A. V. of W. W., $10; 
James Brown§$5; James Malia, $5; Dodson Vocational Training 
School, $31; Lackawanna Business Training School, $7.42; Ells- 
worth Kelly, $5; Morrisvitce: Willet C. Sanford Post, $s: JEAN- 
NETTE: Jeannette Post, $156; Jounstown: Audrey Rothstein, 
$1; Barbara G. Foster, $1; Mary Jane Foster, §1; Portstown: 
Dr. W. V. Vedder, $1; -Cuzsrae Sprincs: Dr. F. H. Wells, §2; 
Wywcote: Alfred B. Pearson, $1; Tuttytown: Mrs. A. E. Bloom- 
field, $1; Mrs. Gladys B. Farmer, $1; Lancaster: Temple Shaarai 
Shomayim, $5; Pirrssurcu: Gilbert A. Maxwell, §2; Harry F. 
Hitner, $2; W. H. Reynolds, $2; Wurcow Grove: Pest 308, $5; 
Pumape.rnia’ Sidney Lichtenstein, $2; Huyler G. Davidyan, 
$i; Myer M. Schwerin, $1.25; Dr. Howard Gaskill, $5; William 
C. Shetsline Post, $50; Furman Bennicher Turner Post, $5; + 4 
Samuel B. Van Dusen, $10; members of Heary H 
Houston Post, $8.25. 

RHODE ISLAND. Avusurn: Auburn Post, $25; Auziliary 
to Auburn Post, $6; East Paoviwence: Auxiliary to Stork Parker 
ee =, neering Richard J. Dennis, $25; Arctic: Awxr- 
iliery te erwick Post, $3.15. 

sourTe CAROLINA Fiorence: Fred H. Sexton Post, $10; 
Hartsyme: Hartsville Post, $10; Dariincton: Avriliery te 
Darlington Post, $25; Corum aia: Auxiliary to Post 6, $100; Laxe 
Crry: American Lesion Auxiliary, $20. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Kapoxa: Chris Larsen, $1; Arrtas: 
Adam Ochsner, $i. 
SSEE. Kwoxvuse: C. H. er, 
Waxaunacuis: Jovan Marchbanks Post, 45; MCALLEN: 

; Elmer Copenhamer, $1; Smover: Auxiliary te 
Wremrra Fauss: Pat Corrigan Post, $48; Beavu- 










Post 201, $7; 

Mont: Awsziliary to Post 33, $10; Marsuatt: E. Murray, ois 
Ernest Powell, $1; Mrs. Ernest Powell, $1; Marshall Post, $10. 
Brownsvite: W. O. Washington, $3; Bay Cuiry: grab wed 


$6; Georcetown: Axsiliery te Georgetown 


Legion Auzxiliary, 
Myrtis B. Cargill Post, $5; Cuwton: Selmer 


Post, $2.50; Itary: 


J Pest 19, $5; Gunnison: Gunmison Guard 
Mount Post, $11; Sart Laxe Crrv: Salt Lake Post, $76.40; Sunny- 
sipe: John Roberts Post, $5.60; Department of Utah, $9.40. 

VERMONT. Curusea: Chelsea Post, $5; George F. Flint, $1; 
E. B. Hatch, $1; St. Jonnssury: Church of the Messiah, $10.72; 
Norn Heo: Creller Landen Post, $8.50; Norte Troy: Frontier 
Post, $5; Ruvtanp: American Legion Auxiliary, $25; Brannon: 
American Legion Ausiliary, $5; Surtincron: Howard Merrill, 
$5; Moremvire: Auxiliary to Post 33, $5; Wimincron: Aus- 
Wiery to Pest 15, $5; Mancuester Center: Assiliary to Man- 
chester Post, $7. 

VIRGINIA. Meapow View: James R. Browning, $1; Luray: 
Miller Campbell Post, $5; Front Rovat: Warren Post, $10; Put- 
ASKI: Avrxiliary to Pulaski County Post, $8.80; Pererssurc: 





HE American 

Legion has 
declared that it 
stands for a 
proper national 
defense. No true 
American would 
be willing to turn 
the power of our - 
Government over © Underwood 
to a few chosen men undertaking to be 
the militarists of the country. But just 
as it would be unwise for America to 
adopt a policy of militarism, just so 
would it be unwise for that great pendu- 
lum carrying the weight of American 
popularity with it to swing over into 
that column where stands the pacifist. 
There stands the alien who did not go 
with you in the time of war but claimed 
his foreign birth in order that he might 
not serve America. And there is that 
crowd over yonder who are going across 
America urging the children, especially 
the boys, to sign their names and give 
their pledgesjthat they will never enter 
the military or naval forces of this 
country. And then there is that other 
crowd that has got a yellow streak down 
its backs so broad that it showed all 
over America, when real manhood was 
necessary in the Great War. You and 
I only need to do one thing—that is to 
stay ready and hold true to a safe, sane 
and conservative policy of having an 
adequate military force on land and a 
sufficient United States Navy on sea.— 
Commander Ows.ey, addressing the Dis- 
trict Conference of The American Legion 
in Des Moines, Iowa. 























Stanley Silverman, $5; Lowry: John L. Bell, $2.50; A. K. Coffey, 
$1; Barney Spickard, $2.50; J. E. Spickard, $2.50; Huppieston: 
R. E. Fore, $2.50; Beprorp: O. T. Lacy, $1; H. M. Carder, $2; 
R. Q. Lowry, $2.50; W. R. Dooley, $2.50; John 7 _Poaton, $2.50; 
M. P. Rucker, Jr., $2.50; W. E. Mason, $2.50; E Burks, $2.50; 
J. P. Marshall, $1; Fincastte: Mrs. Am ay boty $5 
WASHINGTON. Tacoma: Berle C, Stuessi, $2; Watta 
Watza: 'Patients and personne! of U.S, V. B. Hospital, $82.68. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Mounpsvitte: Zarl Francis Post, $263.90; 
PARKERSBURG: American Legion Auxiliary, $10; New Magrins- 
vice: Vaine L. Smittle, $1; WertseurG: Auxiliary to Wellsburg 
Post, $7.40; Crarxseurc: Clarence E. Crim, $3; Gien Warre: 
Sherman Horton Posi, $5; Q. L. 3; Beulah Pauley, $1; 
J. L. Knight, $1; E. C. Neil, $1; A. C. $1; Ann Musgrave, 
$1; R. S. Walden, $1; Anna Willson, $1; E. White, $5; A. B. 
Greenlee, $1; Oliver McAdoo, $1: John Y arene $1; J. A. 
Blake, $1; O. L. Stover, $1; R. Hilton, $1; B. Wray, $1; A. 
E. Barrett, $1; M. B. Smith, $1; A. H. —, #1: D. G. Hughes, 
gi: C. L. Pauley, $1; Dr. A. G. Bowles, $1; C. A. Dickinson, $1; 
R. Samples, $2; T. C. Lewis, $1; W. R. Jones, $1; Henry 
Miot ormick, $1; J. M. Clark, $1; Charles Campbell, $1; Irwin 
McAdoo, $1; W. C. Blake, $1; Lee B. McCormick, $1; I. B. Davis, 
$1; W. M. Hays, $1; A. Bush, $1; O. C. Fleshman, $1; Owen 
Smith, $1; G. M. Dowler, $1; Grover Greer, $1; Dorse Cook, 
$1; William White, $2; William White, Jr., $2; John Gillespie, 
$1; Walter Dickenson, $1; A. A. Potts, $1. 
WISCONSIN. Green Bay: Adele Anderegg, 31; “Dr. A. J. 
McCarey, $2; Walter P. Renard, $2; StovcuTon: Mrs. Helmer 
Nelson, $5; Otis Sampson Post, $10; Mra. Isabelle Hanson, $2; 
La Crosse: Ex-service Men’s Club, $18.25; Owtario: Willioms 
end Bredlow Pest, $5; Auziliary to Williams and Post, 
£5; Janesvuce: John W. Gross, $2; Miuwauxes: Shermas 
Brown, $5; Julius P. Heil, $10; Frank J. Peacock, $5; J. Frederick 
Palmer, $5; Mayvusre: K. C. Ruedebusch, $1; Neenan: Aum 
iliary to Post 33, $60; Frank J. Schneller, $5; Bovcevi_te: Hermes 
Harris Post, $5; GRanton: Rex C. Ader Post, $5; Pururs: 
Lyle N. Lame Post, $10; Staniey: Victory Post, $10; W. H. Bridg- 
man, $5; Cornett: Elizabeth M. Verhulst, §1; Povwerre: Clyde 
Sheppard Post, $22; Menomonie: Hosford Chase Post, $25; Hart 
ForD: William J. Veling, $1; Awzxiliary to John E. Courtney Po, 
$10; Rrcutanp Center: Bayard DeHart Post, $25; Auxiliary @ 
Bayard DeHart Post, $10; Nemisvure: A. J. Haugen, $2; 
i10n: Arno Bloedorn Post, $5; OrneGon: William Johnson Post, 
$5; Cepar Grove: Morris Vander Jagt Post, $5; SuviisBurG: 
Mrs. J. B. Simpson, $2; Fonp pu Lac: Wisconsin Grand Voiture, 
40 and &, $25; Charlies E. O’Laughlin, $1; Lawrence P. Wilson, 
Jr., $1; George H. Norton, $1; James McDonald, $2; Ausilierz 
te Major A. M. Trier Post, $50; Mavtson: John H. Michael, $5; 
botany Roith, $1; CasmTon: Brettengen Post, $5; 
oLrax: Orion Russell Post, $8; Ausziliary to Orion _ owe Post, 
$2. Beorr: Stacy L. Brown, $6; Oaxrizip: C. H. Cragoe, $2; 
Cuetex: Aumsiliery te Howard Campbell Post, $12.19; Piatre 
vite: Leo M. Kane Post, $10.50; AuGusta: Auxiliary to Spendley 
Post, $13.50; West Satem: Ales J. Berg Post, $10; ASHLAND: 
Howard Garvin, $1; Appleton: Oney Johnston Post and citizens 
of Appleton, $135; Kewaungee: Kewaunee Post, $5; WATERTOWN: 
Auxiliary to Prenk Pitterle Post, $10; Menasua: A. C. Gilbert, 
$5; Juneau: Juneau Post, $10. 
WYOMING. Jackson Horr: Former reconstruction aide, 
$4; Lanper: Dow Stough Post, $11.40; Casper: George Vromas 
Post, $25; MacFar.ane: Florence MacFarlane, $5. 














TEEKLY acknowledgments of contributions 
are several days behind the totals of the 
Graves Endowment Fund as given above. Your 
post’s donation will be duly acknowledged in 
these columns, though some weeks may elapse 
before this can be done. 
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I ERE’S a flashback to the early Army 

of Occupation days and a chance for 
some bird lucky enough to have been bil- 
leted in Coblenz to help Comrade Murphy— 
officially known to Mississippi Legionnaires 
as Department Chaplain Du Bose Murphy 
—in his search for a valuable bit of A. E. 
F. humor. Anyone with the information 
at hand, front and center—the Company 
Clerk stands ready to bulletin it. The 
chaplain says: 

When the Third Army was in Coblenz a 
performance of “Carmen” was given at the opera 
house. In order to cater to the American sol- 
diers, the officials of the opera decided to pub- 
lish a synopsis of the opera in English. (At 
least, so the story was told me.) Whereupon, 
a certain officer at Army Headquarters pro- 
duced a beautiful story, written in the purest 
A. E. F. slang, which was printed by the 
Germans and distributed to the patrons of the 
opera in all seriousness. It is this story which 
I am anxious to find. I have been told that 
the author was Major Fernbach, formerly on 
the.staff of the San Francisco Chronicle, but I 
haven’t been able to reach him at that address. 


WO Keystone buddies were right on the 

job in answering the question, “Was 
Sergeant White the most wounded soldier?” 
which was asked in a recent issue of the 
Weekly in connection with a review of 
“War Memories,” by Frank A. Holden, 
former lieutenant in the 82d Division. 
Holden reported five wound stripes on Ser- 
geant John B. White’s right sleeve, rep- 
resenting sixty-three wounds on his body. 
Daniel N. Shindelbower, formerly captain, 
31st Infantry, A. E. F. in _ Siberia, 
of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, starts out 
by saying: “From all indications sergeants 
won the war—Sergeants York, Woodfill, 
White and our Kentucky sergeant, Samuel 
Joseph, who to my knowledge survives 
fifteen operations.” Then he goes on to 
teli of Joseph’s casualty record: 


Joseph has had sixty-seven bullets taken from 
his body, but he’s still afraid to go in swim- 
ming, for he was hit 102 times. And he sus- 
tained all these wounds after being in the front 
lines for fifteen months without getting a 
scratch. Fifteen of the bullets passed entirely 
through his body, but he now feels fine, he 
says, except for his foot, on which the last 
operation was performed. 

The former sergeant is a student at Sue 
Bennett Memorial School, London, Kentucky. 
His outfit was Company G, 18th Infantry, First 
Division. He was on the Alsace-Lorraine front 
with the French Colonials, participated in the 
capture of Cantigny, was forty-five days on the 
Champagne front, helped take Montdidier, was 
in the great drive on Soissons, at Chateau- 
Thierry and Montsec and in the Argonne. It 
was in the last offensive that he received his 
wounds and was removed to a hospital. For 
twenty-eight months he remained in hospitals. 


HE same question drew another in- 

teresting query from George F. Kemp 
of Philadelphia, who asks, “What about 
the most wounded officer?” He proceeds 
to nominate Colonel Joseph H. Thompson, 
past commander, Department of Pennsyl- 
vania, The American Legion, for the honor. 
Legionnaire Kemp advises that four gold 
wovnd stripes appear on Colonel Joe’s right 
sleeve when he dons his uniform. 


Then 
and 
Now 


By the Company Clerk 





ECOGNITION of the fighting abilities 

, of our troops was often found in 
captured German orders and reports, but 
so far as we know personal commendations 
from our late enemies were rare. The fol- 
lowing letter, which appeared in the Wes- 
ton (West Virginia) Legionnaire, written 
to the mother of Louis Bennett, Jr., a Wes- 
ton aviator who lost his life in France, 
gives an interesting slant on what the 
other side thought of one comrade’s fight- 
ing qualities: 


Very Honored Family Bennett: 

I presume that it will interest you to hear 
something definite of the fate of your son, Louis 
Bennett, Jr. Although you may think it strange 
for a former enemy in the World War to give 
an account of the death of his opponent, I am 
writing as I was myself a German officer and 
having been present when your son was wounded, 
wish to give you the true particulars. 

As balloon observer and pilot, I was stationed 
in August, 1918, at a small village called Little 
Hantay in North France. I had been in the 
air several hours at the height of 1,000 meters 
when I noticed over the British lines two enemy 
airplanes maneuvering. Suddenly I saw one of 
the airplanes prepare to descend upon a neigh- 
boring German balloon. I at once ordered my 
balloon lowered, and when at about 300 meters 
height I saw the attacked balloon near Meruchin 
burning and falling to the earth. At the same 
moment I noticed that the enemy pilot was ap- 
proaching my balloon with great speed, although 
our heavy machine guns and anti-aircraft bat- 
teries were firing at him all the time. The avia- 
tor paid them no attention but continued to 
follow me. 

From the height of 50 meters he opened 
fire on my balloon with bombs. Fortunately 
I was not hit, but the enemy aviator had been 
set afire through the attack of our machine 
guns. He attempted to rescue himself by jump- 
ing from his burning machine before it struck 
the earth and be completely destroyed by fire. 
This brave and splendid aviator wore an iden- 
tification plate marked Louis Bennett, Jr., Wes- 
ton, West Virginia. 

Your son lay unconscious about ten meters 
from his entirely burning machine. The hos- 
pital bearers of my battery immediately gave 
the seriously wounded aviator first aid and 
found he had both legs broken and was shot in 
the head. He did not regain consciousness 
when carried to the army hospital. He died 
after a few hours and was buried the fol- 
lowing day with military honors. 

A brave and splendid officer had died a hero's 
death ! 

I hope these lines will give you some comfort 
as to the fate of your son. He was my bravest 
enemy. Honor be his memory! 

With sincere respect, 
Emit MERKELBACH 


LL of the war’s battles were not fought 

in the trenches or in No Man’s Land, 
according to F. P. C., 23rd Infantry, Sec- 
ond Division. He reports some inside dope 
on what he terms “an interesting minor 
engagement behind the front lines”: 


Five years ago the 28th Infantry, First Di- 
vision, went over the top and took the town 
of Cantigny. Its commanding officer was Col- 
onel Hanson E. Ely. He made good, and just 
at the beginning of the great Franco-Ameri- 
can offensive of July 18th which drove the Ger- 
mans out of the Chateau-Thierry salient he 
was made a brigadier general and placed in 
command of the Third Brigade of the Second 
Division. 


___THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLy 





During a lull in the fighting General Ey 
was ordered to report to a medical board for 
examination. He reported. He was thumped 
and pounded and stethescoped. Then, follow. 
ing a solemn conclave of the medics, he wa 
given to understand that his heart action was iy 
no means what it should be. Now the gen. 
eral was, ordinarily, a quiet, retiring man, byt 
on this occasion he arose and said with cop. 
siderable emphasis, “Gentlemen, we can settle 
this question of my physical condition in a fey 
minutes. I will take any man on this boar 
outdoors and beat him running any distane 
from a hundred yards to two miles. I wij 
jump higher or further than any man on this 
board. And if that doesn’t satisfy you I wij 
put on the gloves and whip this entire boa 
in fifteen minutes.” 

The physicians were silent. Then one of then 
suggested that they think the matter over, 
They did—and back to his command went Ely. 

This incident was brought to my mind whe 
I read recently that the same Brigadier Gen. 
eral Ely had been made a major general. 


E still have a bunch of thrills op 

hand to broadcast and we'll pag 
them on just as often as space will per. 
mit. In telling of his thrill Henry St. Clair 
Stevens, a former 91st Division man now 
of New York City, writes: “Until a cer. 
tain never-to-be-forgotten afternoon ip 
July, 1918, the war had always seemed ex. 
traordinarily remote and unreal to me” 
In that statement Stevens echoes the sen. 
timents of most of the men who late 
were part of the A. E. F. and who looked 
upon the trip overseas as sort of a ve 
cation lark until they came slapbang » 
against war’s realities. Stevens continues; 


IKE everybody else I had thought of almost 

4 nothing but the war since August, 1914 
but—perhaps because the awful business was » 
unbelievably ghastly—the whole affair alway 
impressed me very much as fiction did. It wm 
all so very far away—so much like a strang, 
phantasmagoric dream! 

I went through an officers’ training camp. |! 
spent a year with a division—a very ‘realistic’ 
one, too. I went over and landed at Le Havm 
Still it seemed unreal. 

In the middle of July I was in a troop train 
near Paris. We were waiting for another train 
to pass us. About us lay a countryside that 
was ineffably beautiful. Certainly it didn't m 
mind one of war. It was a warm, pleasant dy 
—an unusually peaceful day. 

While I basked in the charm of the scene! 
heard a wild shouting. It came nearer an 


nearer. I could hear words. ‘“‘Get those heb 
hounds!” “Give ‘em steel, fellers!”" “Wer 
goin’ back and get revenge later!" “They'r 


on the run, Yanks!” 
I rushed to a window of my car and looked 
out. There—not fifty yards away on anothe 





track—was a long French hospital train. I 
was filled from end to end with men. The 
were wearing bandages. Many were a ghastly 
pasty-white. Some were, apparently, dyin 
there before us. And—they were Americans! 

Six or seven hours before these wounded ma 
had been in action against the Germans. Onl 
a few miles to the north a great battle we 
raging. Here was the tangible proof. Su 
denly the war became as real to me as m 
own Main Street back home. And I gots 
very genuine thrill. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











ONTRIBUTIONS for this column must 
received three weeks in advance of 
events with which they are concerned. 
78tH (Lightning) Div.—Second annual © 
union, Atlantic City, N.J., Sept. 29, 30. Pm 
gram includes company, regimental and batted 
dinners, free swimming, special entertainment 
Special rates at hotels and on railroads. Ab 
dress A. J. L’Heureux, 20 Exchange pl, Ne 
York City. : 
U. S. ARMY AMBULANCE Serv. Assn.—Reuni® 
at Washington, D. C., July 13, 14. Addret 
Wilbur P. Hunter, 3315 Chestnut st., Philed® 
phia. 
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Under New Management: Late Developments 
in the Affairs of the Veterans Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 18th. 

HE senatorial investigation of the 

Veterans Bureau, voted with such 
gusto last March, has got under way very 
slowly, and public hearings will not begin 
until the middle of September or the first 
ef October. This is quite a different state 
of affairs from that for which the public 
was prepared at the outset, when Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
committee, announced tha* hearings would 
start by the middle of April. If this had 
been done the actual work of the committee 
doubtless would have bee: finished by now, 
though official anneuncement of findings 
and recommendations wowid have awaited 
the meeting of Congress *: December. 

Several factors have cantributed to the 
altered aspect of the program. Chief 
among these is the appointment of Frank 
T. Hines as director of the Bureau, suc- 
ceeding Charles R. Forbes. Hines has 
tackled the job with inteSigence and zeal 
and in the one hundred days that he has 
been in office he has wrought many changes. 
He has gone far toward correcting the basic 
abuses and shortcomings :which made an 
investigation necessary. In fact, if Hines 
had taken the Bureau in hand three months 
before he did there would have been no 
investigation, and probably no occasion for 
one. 

This is true because, tangled and chaotic 
as were the affairs of the bureau at the 
time the Senate acted, the resolution direct- 
ing the investigation got through by the 
skin of its teeth. Had the situation in the 
bureau been three percent. less critical or 
had Congress adjourned a few days sooner 
there would have been no investigation. 


Why the Legion Was Ar.‘i-Investigation 


HERE would have been none because 

neither The American Legion nor the 
majority party in Congres§ wanted an in- 
vestigation except as a measure of last 
resort. The Legion wished to avoid it 
because investigations of this sort always 
disturb and upset an organization, and the 
bona fide results that have proceeded from 
Congressional investigation; within recent 
years have been meager indeed. A Con- 
gressional investigation is s heroic remedy 
not to be lightly prescribed: The majority 
party in Congress did not wish an inves- 
tigation for these same reasons—and the 
same may be said for the minority—but 
the majority party was actuated by a 
further powerful’ motive of political self- 
defense. Congressional investigations in- 
variably are attended by political manifes- 
tations and partisan medicine making. 
Both parties, without exception, indulge in 
this practice whenever opportunity presents, 
and this would have been an opportunity 
for the Democrats. Naturatly, the Repub- 
licans did not wish to provice the minority 
with a chance to make political capital out 
of revelations of the failure of a great 
government bureau under a Republican ad- 
ministration. 

The Legion went the limit to help 
straighten out the Veterans Bureau without 
disturbance and it failed. ‘The first out- 
break came in February when Director 
Forbes resigned and a half dozen of his 
Principal assistants followed him into re- 
tirement. These changes had: been deferred 
too long—and The American Legion is as 
much responsible for that «« anyone else. 
But the Legion, like the President, hoped 
almost to the last that the bureau would 


Cae | 


get under way. It did not, and the Feb- 
ruary shake-up resulted. This was the 
match that fired the fuse. The accompany- 
ing disclosures and rumors echoed in the 
halls of Congress, and the Legion decided 
the time had come for a thorough-going 
investigation. 

There was a_ half-hearted last-minute 
effort to forestall this action with the prom- 
ise that now that the President had taken 
the Bureau in hand he would put in a man 
at its head who would fix things up and 
the help of Congress would be superfluous, 
This effort got nowhere. The President 
named Hines as director of the bureau. 
The choice was generally well received, but 
the investigating resolution was passed by 
the Senate a day or so after General Hines 
took office on the first of March. 

Senator Reed was named chairman of the 
investigating committee. He engaged as 
counsel for the committee John F. O’Ryan, 
an able lawyer, former major general of 
the New York National Guard and com- 
mander of the 27th Division during the 
war. It was announced that General 
O’Ryan would take charge at once, organ- 
ize an investigating force, and comb the 
bureau from top to bottom, and that public 
hearings would begin in Washington within 
a few weeks. The newspapers had been 
full of the Veterans Bureau’s troubles since 
the first of the year. According to all sur- 
face indications the fur was going to fly. 

Three months have gone by and what 
has happened? 

No fur. Senator Reed’s committee met 
once or twice immediately after its creation 
and then dispersed in widely divergent di- 
rections; one member is in Europe now, 
I believe. General O’Ryan opened an office 
in the Veterans Bureau and was provided 
with a secretary and three assistants from 
the bureau’s personnel. Director Hines 
told him the place was his and to go as 
far as he liked. General Hines informed 
the writer that he would accord the in- 
vestigators every facility, as he hoped to 
derive great benefit from their findings. 
At the same time he made a significant re- 
mark: 

“General O’Ryan’s work will not deter 
me from making a very careful study of 
the bureau on my own account and correct- 
ing shortcomings wherever I find them.” 

I remarked that this might deprive 
General O’Ryan of some excellent oppor- 
tunities for criticism. 

“T hope so,” said General Hines. 


A Field Force on a Volunteer Basis 


ON May ist General O’Ryan engaged as 
his assistant counsel Davis G. Arnold, 
an attorney and an ex-service man of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and about two weeks 
ago Edward Olmstead, former colonel and 
G-1 of the 27th Division, was taken on 
as executive officer of the investigating 
forces. General O’Ryan spends one or two 
days a week in Washington conferring 
with his associates and with Director Hines 
and looking the situation over. General 
O’Ryan is serving the Reed committee with- 
out compensation, an example which he has 
been able to get many of his colleagues to 
emulate. The official headquarters of the 
inquiry are in General O’Ryan’s law offices 
in New York, whence the general has di- 
rected the organization of his field forces— 
on a volunteer basis entirely. Through 
letters :o the bar and medical associatidns 
and The American Legion in each State he 


is creating an organization upon which he 
intends to rely to supply him with the 
information he needs on the outlying ele- 
ments of the bureau. 

The salaries of Mr. Olmstead and Mr. 
Arnold are paid from the $20,000 appro- 
priation voted for the prosecution of the 
investigation. The people General Hines 
assigned to General O’Ryan are still on 
the Veterans Bureau payroll. The field 
workers that are being recruited are not 
paid. With this foree General O’Ryan ex- 
pects to conclude his investigation, The 
field force will be organized into a series 
of boards and committees to which will be 
assigned definite tasks, which will include 
investigations and reports on all hospitals 
and vocational training centers, each of 
the fourteen district offices and 127 sub- 
district offices of the Bureau, and special 
matters which may require local attention. 
Two superior boards of review, one to deal 
with medical questions primarily and one 
primarily with questions of law and legis- 
lation will be formed in New York. It is 
General O’Ryan’s intention to obtain the 
most eminent medical and legal experts 
available for this work. 


General O’Ryan and His Program 


I? is impossible to say what results will 

be obtained from an organization as- 
sembled in this manner, because the wheels 
have scarcely commenced to turn. The or- 
ganization of the committees and other 
bodies is only about half complete, and 
where organization has been perfected the 
actual work of investigation has only fairly 
begun. General O’Ryan has made a thor- 
ough study of the bureau, however, and the 
work it is supposed to perform. He has pre- 
pared an exhaustive program of operations 
which needs only to be faithfully executed 
to produce the most complete summary of 
the actual operation of that mammoth ma- 
chine known as the Veterans Bureau which 
has yet been compiled. The question is, will 
the volunteer workers deliver? 

The writer recalled to General O’Ryan 
the early promises of a speedy conclusion 
of the investigation as contrasted with the 
leisurely manner in which the work actu- 
ally had gone forward and the paucity of 
results up to the present time. 

“There are two ways of conducting an 
investigation of this character,” replied 
General O’Ryan. “One way is to sail in, 
make a hasty and superficial canvass of the 
situation, assemble a number of witnesses 
who had complaints to offer, call a meet- 
ing of the committee and present this super- 
ficial and imperfectly co-ordinated evidence 
and leave it to the committee to analyze, 
weigh, examine and determine what it may 
be worth. Another way is to proceed with 
less haste and more care, sift and weigh 
our evidence in private—but with absolute 
impartiality—and present to the committee 
that which seems to be trustworthy and 
which has definite bearing on the case. 

“We have decided on the latter method. 
This does not mean that any evidence will 
be suppressed. The meetings of the com- 
mittee will be an open forum before which 
any citizen may appear and get a hearing. 
A number of reasons influenced this deci- 
sion, and all of them concern the welfare 
of the disabled veteran. The prime object 
of this inquiry is to determine wherein the 
Veterans Bureau has failed or neglected to 
provide for the veteran the relief the people 
of the United States intend that he shall 
receive. We felt that early hearings of in- 
complete evidence would not be the best 
way to bring this about. You know the 
natural tendency toward sensationalism in 
public investigations; you know how such 
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investigations upset and confuse the or- 
ganization under scrutiny—for a time at 
least. What would be the result of this 
in the case of the Veterans Bureau? The 
disabled would suffer. 

“We asked ourselves if it were necessary 
to run these risks, and happily it was dis- 
closed that it was not necessary. Almost 
coincident with the adoption of the resolu- 
tion authorizing this investigation there 
was a change in the administration of the 
Veterans Bureau. Let us suppose for the 
sake of argument that this change is re- 
sulting in an improvement of the services 
of the bureau. Then let us suppose that we 
had gone ahead with a quick, shallow in- 
vestigation, which might have been finished 
by now. In the first place such an inves- 
tigation would not have been thorough; 
with the facilities at my disposal that would 
have been impossible. 

“Now then, what would have been the 
result of such procedure—the probable 
result in the light of existing conditions? 
Our investigation would have run its course 
early, but months would have elapsed 
before Congress convened. In the mean- 
time Director Hines, who is doing a good 
deal of investigation on his own account, 
would have come along and searching with 
care where we had only skimmed the sur- 
face, doubtless would have corrected con- 
ditions of which we complained. Thus our 
findings would be rendered obsolete by the 
time they were presented to Congress. They 
would cite shortcomings that no longer 
existed. Our time would have been wasted, 
public money would have been spent, the 
bureau disturbed by the premature publi- 
cation of testimony—probably of inaccurate 
and sensational character—and what bene- 
fit would accrue to the disabled veterans? 

“We have therefore decided on a lengthier 
and more thorough piece of work. We are 
working in close co-operation with General 
Hines, and this can be done with propriety 
because we are not investigating his ad- 
ministration but that of his predecessors. 
When we discover something that should 
be changed we are not waiting until next 
fall to announce it. We are telling General 
Hines about it immediately so that it may 
be corrected immediately. In this way we 
expect to render a prompt and direct service 
to the disabled. When the committee meets 
I hope to be able to inform it that the 
major shortcomings, in so far as they can 
be corrected without new legislation, have 
been adjusted and that the veteran is 
deriving the benefit of these changed con- 
ditions. As for needed changes of legisla- 
tion, we expect to make a good many 
recommendations alone that line. 

“This may seem to you to be an unusual 
way of conducting an investigation, espe- 
cially an investigation which was supposed 
to prove as spectacular as this one was, 
but it seems to me the best way to conserve 
and advance the interests of the disabled 
—and that is what we are here for.” 


How Is General Hines Doing? 


O much for General O’Ryan’s statement 

of the case. The strength or weakness 
of his position may easily be perceived. It 
rests on the question, Is Hines making a go 
of the Veterans Bureau job, or isn’t he? 
It happens that to all appearances he is. 
Close observers of the bureau who were 
anything but pro-Hines at the outset admit 
it. As General O’Ryan intimated, Director 
Hines is conducting an investigation. It 
is a thorough investigation, rigorously 
prosecuted, and it is bringing results. It 
is moving more rapidly and, to date at 
least, more effectively than General O’Ryan’s 
effort. For this purpose General Hines 
has organized an investigating corps of 


his own. He has reorganized the purchase 
and supply section of the bureau, and it is 
in the realm of purchase and supply that 
General O’Ryan probably will make the 
most interesting disclosures. Waste and 
extravagance have been apparent, and 
General O’Ryan says indictments for fraud 
will be requested before he gets through. 

General O’Ryan cordially agrees that the 
director is cutting ground from under his 
feet. 

“I am glad of it and wish him success,” 
says General O’Ryan. “The idea of this 
committee is to get the evils corrected. 
We would rather General Hines did it than 
anyone else. We are not looking for any 
personal glory.” 


Better Esprit de Corps in Bureau 


LL of which doesn’t mean that the Reed- 
O’Ryan investigation is superfluous; 
anything but. Executives of the Veterans 
Bureau are unanimous in the assertion that 
General O’Ryan’s researches have been of 
material assistance in bettering conditions 
in the bureau. They admit that the general 
and his aids have been able to bring to 
light shortcomings that had escaped their 
notice, and that the very fact that the 
bureau is under the scrutiny of Congres- 
sional investigators serves as a spur to a 
better esprit de corps within the bureau. 
The result is that the bureau people are on 
their toes, anxious to remedy conditions 
before O’Ryan’s people can spot shortcom- 
ings. 

And there is another factor in the situa- 
tion—an important one. That is The 
American Legion. The Legion is the father 
of the Veterans Bureau and it is the father 
of the Reed investigation. It means to 
see that this investigation achieves the ends 
it is supposed to achieve. The Legion is 
not, however, concerned with methods— 
only with results. The Legion will be a 
party to the hearings of the Reed commit- 
tee, and will be represented by John 
Thomas Taylor, vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee, as counsel. 
Taylor knows the Veterans Bureau situa- 
tion from the ground up. 

At the hearings Taylor will be on the 
job for the Legion, and his job will be to 
see that that hearing deprives the dis- 
abled veteran of none of the hard-won 
rights that are now his, but perfects the 
administrative machinery whereby those 
rights shall be made equally available to 


all who are entitled to receive them. 
M.J. 


225,000 of 243,500 Ohio Vets 
Apply for Compensation 


N Ohio, with an estimated number of 

243,500 men entitled to payment of ad- 
justed compensation, but 225,000 claims have 
been filed and paid, and the Adjusted Com- 
pensation Department estimates that 20,000 
Ohio soldiers and sailors have neglected to 
make applications. Five thousand claims 
of heirs-at-law of deceased service men 
have already been paid, and it is estimated 
an equal number of heirs who have not 
filed claims are entitled to payment. 


The Weekly’s Fourth of July 
Cover Contest 


N American of Italian extraction who 

had served the country of his birth 
as a naval officer and been wounded in 
action against the enemy before the World 
War was even dreamed of won first prize 
in the annual Fourth of July American 
Legion Weekly Cover Contest, open to 
Federal vocational training students who 
are studying at the Society for Illustrators 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 





School for Disabled Soldiers in New Y, a 
City. Two prizes were offered, one of Sif 
and one of $65. First prize went to Ru 

A. Bianconcini, whose winning design 
pears on the cover of this issue. 
design which won second prize, the 

of Forest A. McGinn, will appear on 
cover of the July 6th issue. 

The Society of Illustrators School 
Disabled Soldiers is a government School 
conducted under the auspices of the Uniteg 
States Veterans Bureau with the vo 
tary assistance of some of the best- -know, 
artists in the East, who give their tim 
to the work without compensation. It 
already graduated several successful com. 
mercial artists, and maintains a 
standard of work which is well reflected 
in this year’s prize- winning covers, 

Mr. Bianconcini, first-prize winner in 
this year’s contest, was born in Rome and 
before the war was a motion-picture 
He served as an officer in the Italian Navy 
in the war with Turkey in Tripoli, 
1918 he enlisted in the United States 
and because of his previous military ex. 
perience and his knowledge of Italian was 
assigned as drillmaster to Company 4 
Fourth Battalion Infantry, Camp Lee, 
Virginia, where he was in charge of 
ge ~ Italian descent. His disability 

e result of disease contract 
wel ed at Camp 

Dean Cornwell, Orson Lowell and Edwant 
Penfield served as judges in determi 
the winners in the Weekly’s contest, 


These Men Can Help Buddies 
in Distress 


UERIES aimed at locating teal 

service men whose statements 
necessary to substantiate Te sent a 
pensation claims should be sent to i 
Service Division, National S| 





The American Legion, Indianapolis 
diana. The Service Division will be 


to assist in finding men after other 
have failed, and, if necessary, Mine 
tise through the Weekly. The Servi 
vision wants to hear from the followi 


JAMES HENRY Harris, Chief Mach. 
U. S. N. Sub Chaser 25. 

Attending physicians and comrades of 
L. SpraGue, Co. H, 147th Inf., at B. H. 5, 
logne, France, Sept. to Dec., 1918. 

Comrades of SAMUEL EDELMAN, 
306 Tr. Ha. 

Medical Officer in charge of Ward 2, Bldg 
B. H. 55, Feb., 1919. 

Comrades of FRANK FRENCH, Bty. F, 15th 

Ist Lt. CHEester O’Brien, Bty. F, 15th F 

Comrades of Oscar E. ToorHMaN, Ca 
112th Eng., who were discharged with " 
Camp Lee, Apr. 12, 1919. ; 

Dee SELL. Co. L, 140th Inf. 

Comrades of Lesuie S. Davinson, Co. F, 
Amn. Tr., Camp Travis, 1917. 

Medical Officer, 340th F. A. Infirmary, @ 
1917. 

WiLuiAM McKIN ey, Co. I, 145th Inf. . 7 

Booker HARRELL, Co. A, 15th Hq. and MP 


: 
— 7th Cavalry. H 
Z 
: 


Med. 


CaLvIn L. Woo.sey, Capt., M. C., By 
‘on Kearny. Formerly Braymer, Mo. 
Medical Captain, Ward 9, B. H., Camp D 
March 10-21, 1919. 
James Apie, 302d Inf., 
st., Lowell, Mass. 
Comrades of JoHN MoEHLMANN, 


formerly at 39 @ o 
M. P. C., injured on patrol ‘ruck p 
rmany, = 

1919. 
* 
a 
1 


Pearl (7) and Scarburg (7), 
Comrades of Guy B. WinGate, Ha. 

Amb. Div., —_  - |, 
The New Jersey Legislature has 4 : 

tended the time limit for the filing 

plications for state adjusted compe 

to December 31, 1923. Men still in 


may file applications up to one year: 
lowing discharge. 
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These Buddies Felt the Back-to-the-Land Urge; 
Hark to the Voice of Experience 


y’s Washing- 
ibout the mil- 


N a recent issue the Wee 

ton correspondent wrote 
lion acres of government land that were 
awaiting settlement by ex-service men. 
He painted no glowing picture of imme- 
diate wealth awaiting any veteran who 
felt the back-to-the-land urg Plain 
were given—not exactly discouraging facts, 
but plain facts. But no individual exper- 
jences in homesteading were cited, and to 
get these the editors appealed in the same 
issue to the men who had been through 
the mill to give some first-hand informa- 
tion. 

The homesteaders toed th ine in 
style. They hung up thei: 
their hoes, took up their pens 
back. Letters arrived from 
from Oregon, Arizona, W) 
fornia, and Montana. 
value of homesteads varied A summary 
of all the reports would read about as fol- 
lows: “Homesteading is a ga of chance 
If a man comes here expecting to get rich 
in a few days he had bett: tay where 
he is. If you must have a estead, be 
in no hurry; there is plenty It’s 
up to the individual. A m make 
a go of it anywhere if he |} the 
bone, supplemented with 
amount of thrift, economy a! good com- 
mon sense.” On one point st of the 
writers agreed. That risky 
business to start out on a homestead with- 
out a sufficient stake. Fron ie to five 
thousand dollars was suggested as a sound 
ante. 


facts 
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ET’S hear first what E. A. P. of Rose- 
burg, Oregon, has to say alone be- 
cause hers is the only letter from an ex- 
service woman, and ladies have priority, 
but because she also has something worth 
while to report. She writes as follows: 


We, my husband and I, both erans, read 
alluring accounts of rich farmins: and timber- 
lands away out in Oregon. We were making 
a living in the Windy City in the spring of 
1920. In June we set forth with borrowed 
catfare to seek a future home and fortune 
in Oregon. We hurried. We wanted to get 
some of the best. Much to our amazement, we 
found that we were just about hundred 
years too late. There was and is 10 best to be 
had. Had we used ordinary judgment we should 
have known without having to go through the 
actual experience. 

There is land here, hundreds 
of acres, but who can reach 
fot an ex-service man with limit 
takes at least a corporation to penetrate even 
& few miles into this beautiful stand of fir, 
Pine, spruce and cedar. For adventure 
nothing could be more ideal—for a living noth- 
mg could be worse. We can't survive long on 
Scenery. We have seen with our own eyes the 
Meager existence of those who have come, got 
in and couldn't get out. For ye: they have 

red, and they are still clearing, with only 
8 few acres to raise a few bushels of products 
to show for years of honest labor. 

We took eighty acres that were listed by 
the Government as “agricultural land.” It is 
Covered with a thick growth of everything and 
is as straight up and down as a face. 

inly the government employe« said 


hundreds 
Certainly 
means. It 


cow’s 
who 


“agriculture” had never seen the grain fields of 
Iowa and Illinois. Our advice to ex-service 
men who want to come West is to come, but 
do not file on a homestead. Come with capital 
and invest in some improved land—leave the 
virgin and grazing lands for the big 
guns with money. They will get it eventually, 
and for less than what you put into it. 

We many people here who filed in 
1920 have gone back home or are now 
making their living in nearby towns as we are 
doing. We have been told by old-time home- 
steaders that we paid more for our land than 
they did as ordinary civilian homesteaders. 


forests 


know of 
who 


i. y~ take a look at what a man who has 
A lived the greater part of his life right 
the homestead country reports. Further- 
more this man, Frank A. Matson, has helped 
up on half a dozen different claims 
and has had two himself, one in Montana 
that he relinquished back to the Gov- 
ernment and the one on which he is now 
living in Wyoming. “Homesteading,” says 
a big game of chance. I, 
however, have never seen anybody starve 
te death, although there are hardships 
aplenty for anyone who is trying to realize 
than just a mere living regardless 
provocation or pull.” He recom- 
mends that anyone in the market for a 
homestead should first decide just the kind 
of homestead wanted, whether dry farm- 
irrigated farmland, stock raising or 
timberland, then trouble the land oafice of 
district selected for all the literature 
rossible to digest before going on the land. 
He suggests that the best plan for home- 
stead hunting is for three or four men to 
flivver and start out. The expense 
than train fare and the choicest 
tracts are not found near towns, even 
if one can get that far on a railroad. 
The whole proceeding, according to Mat- 
son, resolves itself into just one thing, 
and that is a willingness to work. Mat- 
son’s claim “is eight miles from town and 
consists of 640 acres of good old gumbo 
soil with slight traces of vegetation. Our 
main drawback is an absence of good 
drinking water. But I have traveled con- 
siderably and I have seen some mighty 
progressive communities that were just as 
bad off at one time as we are. According 
to my military service, six months is my 
allotted period of residence to prove up, 
and I think a man mighty foolish indeed 
if he doesn’t use his right, especially 
when his service counts as residence.” 
Now we will drop down to California, 
and find out what a land owner has to 
say about conditions there—a veteran of 
the war and a veteran in homesteading. 
Francis M. Carter, writing from Redding, 
California, advises that he has had thir- 
teen years of homesteading experience in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia and that during the past year he 
traversed most of Oregon investigating 
homestead and irrigation projects. He’s 
strong for irrigated land and says: 


prove 


Matson, “is 


more 
of his 


ing 


+} 
ne 


get a 


is less 


Most all homestead land is miles from rail- 
and wagon roads. A homesteader must 
on fencing well and in most sections 


roads 
figure 


he has to “rabbit fence” to keep the .rabbits 
from his crops—all of which costs good money. 
Therefore, for the man or woman who wants 
to come West and engage in farming, dairy- 
ing, poultry raising or beekeeping and has from 
one to five thousand dollars, the best proposi- 
tion is to locate under some of the irrigation 
projects just being completed. This land is 
low in price and can be bought with a small 
payment down and a long time to pay out. 
The land is near railroads and county roads 
which give access to markets. Schools and 
churches are well located and creameries are 
within shipping distance. There is room for 
thousands of families on good land here with 
good market conditions. 


Two men report on land in western 
Oregon in the vicinity of Lakeview, which 
was mentioned by the Weekly’s Wash- 
ington correspondent. E. C. Franks holds 
out some hopes for homesteaders, though 
he warns his “Eastern buddy that un- 
less he expects to put in some three years 
of hard work he had better stay away 
from here, unless he has two thousand 
dollars or more in his jeans. But,” he con- 
tinues, “on the other hand, with a little 
money he can start by getting himself a 
few head of stock and by taking care of 
them, and in five years’ time he will have 
a nice little start. The country is very 
nice in the summer and there is plenty 
of good’ fishing and hunting, but it’s hell 
in the winter.” He says a single man can 
get by by working in the summer on neigh- 
boring places and living on and develop- 
ing his claim in the winter. 


& M. KREBS tells of the same country, 
. advising that Lakeview is an inland 
town, thirty miles from a railroad, that the 
land is excellent grazing land but “we have 


only about six months in the year that 
stock will do well on the range. The alti- 
tude is approximately 7,000 feet and stock 
raising is all that is practical.” Then he 
outlines what he thinks the best plan of 
taking up a claim: 


The best bet on 640 acres is for three or four 
fellows to kick in together on adjoining land. 
It cuts down expenses considerably. Another 
good idea is to file close to a ranch where you 
can get work. Wages here are good. I am prov- 
ing up soon and by working all of the time I 
have my place nearly all improved and made 
nearly all expenses incurred. What I can't 
figure out is how I go on from here. A 640- 
acre homestead can be deeded land in two years, 
but has a person anything when he has a patent 
to it? I don’t mean to discourage anyone, but, 
with a 640-acre claim, have you spent your 
time at a worthwhile venture?’ A future is 
what a man wants—how is he to get anywhere 
without a long value? A person must have a 
working capital. 


From Montana came a letter in which 
J. B. C., a disabled veteran, says it gives 
him pleasure to tell other ex-service men 
of his experience. Here is his story: 


I served with the First Division and after 
returning home I read about soldiers’ funds, 
government aid, and loans to build, get stock, 
seed, etc., on a training basis. Now I am 
speaking of the land left for the boys to file 
on, It may be free on the start—the land is 
here, lots of it, millions of acres, but miles and 
miles from railroads, timber and coal. Most 
of it you can’t raise an umbrella on—the wind 
would blow it away. No water in sight. As I 
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say, I have my land on hands without any 
improvements on it—have the deed and nothing 
to go ahead with. Have tried to get a loan 
from many banks—nothing doing. I wrote to 
Washington for a Federal loan—nothing doing. 
Asked the U. S. V. B. to give me a few head 
of stock on a training basis—nothing doing. 
So there is my land, as bare as the Argonne 
Forest. What am I going to do with it? I 
can’t give it away. The land has never pro- 
duced enough to pay half the taxes—taxed to 
the limit. Now my advice to all ex-service 
boys is to lay off this free land. If not suc- 
cessful they may have to work hard for a few 
years and then turn the land over to the county 
to call the taxes square. 


A. H., now residing in Prescott, Arizona, 
in telling of his claim in San Bernardino 
County, California, says that if it hadn’t 
been for his service in the Navy counting 
as time on his place he never would have 
proved up. He knows of more than fifteen 
settlers of whom but two remained, and 
they are doing work for other people to 
make ends meet. Unless a man has abso- 
lutely determined to do the hard kind of 
work—clearing, grubbing, burning, and 
ploughing—he has little chance. Many fail 
in their endeavor to raise the money to 
keep the claim going and eventually have 
to let part or the whole claim go when 
some one with a few hundred dollars gets 
the discouraged man’s hard-earned farm, 
he writes. 

Here are extracts from just one more 
letter from J. W. L. of Gordon, Nebraska, 
who has proved up on a claim near Buf- 
falo, Johnson County, Wyoming—in which 
the writer suggests one means of helping 
homesteaders: 

In 1920, after a little over two years in the 
Army, I moved on to my homestead in north- 
eastern Wyoming. I had filed on a section 
of 640 acres in 1917 while on a day and a half 
leave, and naturally was pretty hazy as to 
just what I had undertaken. However, after 
my. discharge I moved on to the place and 
today have a patent for it and it is mine. 

The first mistake I made was to file on 640 
acres as a stock-raising homestead. This lost 
me my oil right I might have had had I filed 
on an original homestead and then on an “ad- 


his American twang, his colonial ac- 
cent, his wisp of Scotch? A_ pose, 
long studied! His native speech was 
as flat a cockney as ever came out of 
Limehouse. 

“What do you want him for?” I 
asked the Englishmen. 

“Desertion from the front in 1914,” 
they answered, “murder of an officer 
in London when we tried to arrest him 
in 1918, and a general run of petty 
crime.” 

“It’s true,” the prisoner agreed a 
little proudly. “I’m the one, and it’s 
no mistake.” 

“How did you keep away all this 
time?” I asked suspiciously. 

He pointed down at his frayed 
American uniform. 

“It was my magic cloak,” he ex- 
plained. “These togs could keep any 
Englishman out of prison. Of course, 
I’ve been in the guardhouse often 
enough. They pick me up, the Ameri- 
can M. P.’s. I tell them I’m AWOL 
and into the rocks I go. But when my 
little time is done, I’m sent off to some 
division, and I trail along with it till 
it gets started for the States. Then 
into the guardhouse again.” 

The Englishmen produced handcuffs, 
and solemnly fastened their prisoner’s 


ditional” of 320 acres more. Since all of Wy- 
oming’s land is potential oil land, this is a point 
to be remembered, 

The land was of fair quality, and the first 
thing the wife wanted on our arrival via the 
flivver route was water. So to work we went 
and dug a well fifteen feet deep that furnished 
us water till late summer, when we had to get 
water from a neighbor. 

Knowing a trade, it was not our intention 
to stay on the homestead for good, but we 
thought that by getting work we would im- 
prove the place to where it would make us a 
home. However, when it came to making the 
necessary $1.25 per acre improvements our lit- 
tle pile of money went far too rapidly. By the 
time our seven months were up we had about 
$1,200 invested and we went back to the old 
job. By the investment of another $1,500 we 
could have broken up more land and put on 
stock, but the average ex-service man is not a 
capitalist. 

Our section of Wyoming is at the foot of 
the Big Horn Mountains. It is a dry farm- 
ing country and at the state fair each year 
our section takes prizes on grains and forage 
crops, but it takes money to get the farms 
going, and unless one has capital he cannot do 
justice to the homestead. 

The experience was very enjoyable, for we 
were in the center of a colony of ex-service 
people none of whom we had known before, 
but some warm friendships were made that 
will last for a long time. 

If Congress really wishes to help—loan us 
money to finance the homesteader. 


That’s what representative members of 
the ex-service homestead colony think about 
it. Is it the life, or isn’t it? 
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HE History OF THE First DIVISION IN 

THE WorLD War is made available 
through the Weekly to former members and 
others interested through arrangements 
made with the divisional society. Its 450 
pages cover the complete story of the divi- 
sion from its organization to demobiliza- 


The Magic Cloak 


(Continued from page 6) 


hands. Then each policeman clicked 
a cuff upon his own wrist. Heavily 
chained to two husky Bobbies, John 
Lamb began his trip back to London. 

This was the first instance of a 
sham American using what this man 
called his “magic cloak.” 

Another was Henry Brabant. A hot 
potato, this fellow, whom no one could 
hold long. 

Sergeant Carse, the lanky Canadian 
operator who performed so ably for 
the Le Mans base of the D. C. L., did 
us the bad fortune of bringing Brabant 
in. Carse, a former officer in Villa’s 
army, who had been transferred to 
the D. C. I. from the First Division, 
served as my moving patrol in the 
sector around Nogent-le-Retorou. His 
was the duty of investigating all cases 
in that part of the embarkation area. 
He was traveling one day by train 
when he discovered Henry Brabant. 

The man sat in the center of a group 
of American soldiers who displayed 
much interest in whatever he was say- 
ing. He was short in stature, with a 
broad Nordic face and light hair 
clipped closely around his temples. His 
American issue uniform was creased 
and unclean, and he slumped over in 
an unmilitary attitude. Carse joined 






tion as a part of the A. E. F. The volume 
is attractively bound and contains in ad. | 
dition the honor roll, commendations, field 
orders, eight color plates and seventy. 
A set of twelve 
1:20,000 sector and operations maps is in 9 


seven other illustrations. 


separate container. The history is the 
First’s official war record. Price: $5, 

Following is a partial list of other books 
which may be ordered through the Legion 
Library. They are recommended to indi- 
vidual Legionnaires and will also prove 
valuable additions to post libraries. (See 
preceding issues of the Weekly for addi. 
tional books available.) 

HISTORY OF THE 310TH INFANTRY. Off. 
cial. An account of the regiment’s career 
in training camp and overseas. Maps, 
photographs, citations, field orders, opera- 
tions, reports and a complete casualty list, 
265 pages. To cover the cost of the book 
the Association of the 310th Infantry has 
been forced to advance the price of the 
book to $3. 

PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE 27TH Division, 
Over 300 official photographs of training 
at Camp Wadsworth, all battles, post. 
Armistice period, home-coming. Citations 
and decorations. Chronology of activities, 
8x10 inches. 244 pages. Price: $2.75. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 26TH Div. 
SION. Five hundred photographs. Ten 
thousand recognizable faces in group pic- 


tures. Brief history. Honor roll. Cita. 
tions. 8xl1l inches. 320 pages. Price: 
Cloth, $5; leather, $8. 

HISTORY OF THE 79TH DIVISION. Official, 
Over 200 illustrations. Maps. 510 pages, 
Price: $5. 

HISTORY OF THE 29TH DIVISION. Official, 
Complete roster. 240 illustrations. Maps, 
493 pages. Price: $5. 

HISTORY OF THE FourtH Division. Official, 
60 illustrations. Maps. 368 pages. Price: 


$2. 

Prices listed are net and include packing 
and mailing charges. Send order with re- 
mittance to the Legion Library, 627 West 
43rd Street, New York City. 


the group casually—he was in uni- 
form—and in a moment took part in 
the conversation. 

About this dirty American’s voice 
Carse noticed at once a slight foreign 
flavor. This in itself was not peculiar. 
Many of the operators in my own de- 
partment spoke faulty English, for I 
picked continentals whenever possible. 
So in this case it was not the way Bra- 
bant talked so much as what he said. 

“I’m just back from Germany,” he 
was telling his group of listeners, “and 
the soldiers over there are organiz 
ing. Russia has the right idea—get 
the soldiers in, show them how to im- 
prove matters, and they’ll handle 
things themselves.” 

At this point he produced a hand- 
ful of pamphlets, printed in English, 
telling of the superior conditions in 
Russia under the Soviet rule. He 
urged the American doughboys to 
spread the gospel, quietly in ranks, 
without letting their officer know it. 

“Right now,” he explained boast 
fully, “there are a dozen of us preach- 
ers of this new gospel going around 
among your army camps. I wear this 
uniform so that I won’t be bothered.” 

“You’re not a soldier then?” Carse 
asked him. 

The fellow snorted. From an inner 
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ket he pulled a draft registration 
issued at Muskegon, Michigan; 
with it was a draft exemption blank 

the same city, which excused him 
from service because of Dutch citizen- 








ship. a aaa 
“] beat the military authorities 


gery time they try te do anything 
with me,” Brabant said. “I’m the 
freest man in the world. No one 
dares lay a hand on me.” 

Carse answered this bold assertion 
by drawing out his own identification 


gard and handing it over for Civilian 
Brabant’s inspection. 

“Oh, I’ve seen them before,” the 
other said, waving it away. “You’re 
not the first sneak who’s stuck his ear 
into my business. I’m under arrest, 
amI? Well, that’s annoying. It slows 
up my work so.” 

That night Henry Brabant and I 
talked matters over before the fireplace 
in my private office. He was a man 
of education who ran to the designed 
untidiness of a parlor red. He had 
traveled over most of the world. He 
knew history and politics and half a 
dozen languages. Very persistently 
he tried to convert me to communism. 

“But what will you do with me?” 
he asked at last. 

“First place,” I answered, “you go 
into civvies. Then you stay here while 
I check you up in the States.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“So many police have done that. It 
wastes time, and time is so valuable 
to me.” 

I cabled Washington and Muskegon, 
Michigan. Immediate replies were to 
the effect that Henry Brabant, a Dutch 
citizen, had been suspected frequently 
of anti-American activities, but that 
on every occasion his Dutch citizen- 
ship had protected him. He had dis- 
appeared about a year before, and was 
not wanted. 

“Keep him as far away as possible,” 
was the spirit of each message. 


“Tell me about yourself,’ I sug- 
gested that night as he sat in front of 
the fire. “How did you get out of the 
States?” 

“Aboard ship,” Brabant retorted 
impudently. “I make a good sailor 


when I want to. I shipped on a Brit- 
ish freighter, landed at Hull, and was 
arrested there. The English held me 
three weeks. It took a lot of messages 
between the Hague and London before 
they let me go. War was on still, and 
those birds in England didn’t like to 
aggravate Holland. 
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“T sailed on a North Sea packet for 
otterdam, and crossed the line one 
night into Germany. There I was 
greeted by old friends. I hurried im- 
mediately to the Russian frontier, and 
crossed over to Moscow. I learned 
many new phases of my work, got my 
orders, and was directed as to where 
I should receive my expense money. 
“I came back to France—I can’t tell 
you how; I might have to use the same 
method some other time. Once here, 
I put on the American uniform be- 
cause it’s the easiest way to get 
around. Do you know you’re the sixth 
American to hold me?” 
“What?” 
“Sure,” 


Brabant laughed. 


“T’ve | 
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“COLLARS OUTSIDE!” 


You never knew what way 
sergeant said outside the blouse. The “louie” said inside and the 
corporal said nothing. All these orders came after you were all set. 


On 
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been in five other American jails here | 


in France, 
you're going to.” 
“ 
ere were these other places?” I 
asked him. . 





They let me go just as | 
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Conn instruments 
are easiest to play and 
highest quality, say the 
world’s greatest artists. 
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FISH-PHOTO Contest 


Anyone may enter. To compete, 
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prizes in all, totaling $2,000.00. 

Get further particulars from any 
South Bend Bait dealer by asking 
Sor our Contest Book. Tells about 
prizes, rules, etc. If there is not a 
dealer near you, write us. 


South Bend Bait Company 4 
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“I got out of jail in Bordeaux just 
ten days before your man got me,” he 
explained. 

That night I wired Bordeaux. 

“Let him go,” came the reply im- 
mediately from the major who com- 
manded the D. C. I. in that city. 
“Dutch consul demanded his release 
and I was ordered by G. H. Q. to turn 
him loose. A dangerous man, but we 
can do nothing with him. He is out 
of our jurisdiction.” 

St. Nazaire repeated the story. That 
district had held him three weeks for 
the same offenses that brought his de- 
tention in Le Mans—distribution of 
bolshevik literature and the false 
American uniform. They too, had re- 
leased him abruptly when the consul 
from Holland threatened action at 
Washington. Brest, Paris, Marseille, 
and Nevirs repeated the same inci- 
dents. 

“When you going to release me?” he 
asked so insolently one day that I 
called in my friend, M. Legal, of the 
French bureau. That official ran his 
hand through his bristling hair after 
I recounted the case, and begged per- 
mission to take the fellow off our 
hands. 

I was relieved. Legal marched off 
proudly behind Henry Brabant. But 
in three more days he marched back 
behind him. The Dutch ministry was 
fuming. Paris was demanding expla- 
nations. Poor Legal dared not turn 
the fellow loose, yet he dared not hold 





im. 
Unwillingly I accepted Brabant 
again. That night I put him on a 
train, under guard, and started him 
toward Antwerp. He was dressed in 
|old civilian work clothes. My orders 
|to the man who conducted him were 
to escort him to the Dutch frontier and 
put him across. 

| Two days later I received a worried 
report from the D. C. I. operator: 
'“The Dutch inspectors refuse to have 
| him.” 

| “Turn him loose,” I wired back, 
|“He’ll get over without your help.” 

| Glad to be free of him, we gave our 
| attention to other duties. But no! A 
call came at once from the British. 
They were holding Henry Brabant at 
Brussels, awaiting an escort to con- 
duct him back to my office. I replied 
| forcefully that the British could keep 
| him as long as they wanted; the Le 
Mans district of the D. C. I. had no 
further use for him. 

A short time later I learned that 
they had released him. Once more in 
American uniform, obtained no doubt 
from a salvage heap, he was headed 
for the Army of Occupation on the 
Rhine, still shielded by his magic 
cloak. 

Another wore it. Rene we called 
him, for no one knew his real name. 
Thin, pale, underfed, hea drifted one 
night into the headquarters of an in- 
fantry battalion billeted near Chateau 
Renault. He told the men that he was 
hungry. They believed it easily. His 
age was evidently about seventeen, as 
well as one could judge from his un- 
dersized body. His hair was dark, his 
eyes deep and sad. He wore the cast- 
off garments of the A. E. F.—a cos- 
tume seen often on homeless refugee 
children who followed the troops. Al- 
together the men pitied him. 

“I’m so hungry,” he said weakly. 
He spoke in broken English; the 





Americans thought him French. “May 














I work in the kitchen for some fe 
and sleep under the table?” ; 
Short of help, a relieved company 

commander put the lad to work, : 
outfitted him, and used him arog 
the officers’ mess. Rene undoub 
was a good waiter, and the battaligg 
officers congratulated themselves. Bg 






































































fore long he was acting as interpreta eighty 
for the French vegetable and poulty th 
women who came to the camp; he wayyy made 
also an efficient orderly. The 
One day a military police officg(y sout 
stopped by chance at the mess fem my < 
lunch. The officers told him of Reng What t 
The M. P. knew French perfectly, » = 
he talked to the lad. To his surprigg er 
he discovered that the boy’s Frenh™ # 8° 
accent was almost as faulty as hig@ Pet"! 
English. iB anx 
_Rene was questioned. Not only wa he sol 
his language awkward, but his g would 
raphy of France was twisted mightily isn't 
He could not name a single Village ip bootleg 
the country where he claimed to live stuff 2 
He was confused; his refugee story He om 
broke down. Leaving the officer wh bottles 
had sheltered him very worried anj of ale 
disturbed, the M. P. brought Rene pm "¢ ™¢ 
the office in Le Mans of Colonel Pope "2S ha 
the provost marshal. will re 
Colonel Pope heard the story ang "8in@ 
summoned me. ot 
When I arrived hurriedly at the of the _ 
fice, in a car in front I saw a mili and th: 
policeman and a lad who looked white He “ 
and sick. Within the building I hea Mis to 
the story. a 
“We'll take him to the French & — 
tective bureau,” I suggested, “and Bie 
them work with us.” dilated 
Our party went out to the car. & ie ] 
I opened its rear door to sit with th to 50 ¢ 
prisoner, I noticed that Rene was hut a. 
dled under the laprobe, with only his te 100-1 
face showing above it. He was white, “Whe 
it seemed, than a moment before. Th about?” 
M. P. pulled down the robe that lM os ack 
might take my seat. All of us cri one drin 
out together. or guar 
The prisoner’s throat was cut. oo 
He still breathed. The gash wa erous at 
long, but had not touched his winbll tie = 
pipe. te 
“To the hospital,” I directed. pl 
Rene moved his hands. Before! There 
could jerk the covers away from thei tion bet 
he had slashed one of his own wristil 199. roo 
with a razor blade and was about® i wes 
cut the other. We took the blade away jt was 
but before we reached the hospital way + 
was weak from loss of blood. was allo 
surgeons shook their heads; was dist 
would try to fix him up. way that 
When I went to the hospital # bootleg 
next morning I met, coming away, rels, the. 
Campian, the police inspector of #8 to charc, 
district. acted as 
“Rene is dead,” Campian inform and othe 
me... , . am came, or 
“Did you see him before he die distijjin 
I asked. “Did he say anything?” There 
“Yes—at the end. He talked in hard f 
man about his mother.” Scotch % 
So Rene was a German! what a < 
We never knew whether the boy bottle of 
a fugitive from a prison camp Of MM ored to , 
spy. At the time of the Armistil best thin 
when the Allies moved the fronti@lll smoky t, 
German spies in France were cau think is 
back of the lines with no chance to it does is 
turn to their own country. They li l into s 
as_best they could. that dive 
Perhaps this boy was one of th known b] 
At any rate, his case is another 4M days the 
ample of the multitude of foreigner pesty dry 


criminals, propagandists, and 
not—who found in the doughboys’ 
drab the magic cloak of non-idenw 
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The Vintage of 1923 


(Continued from page 4) 


Boor brought in. The best of the 

smuggled booze that we find is about 
ighty-seven proof. Great quantities 
the so-called Bahama whiskey is 

pade in stills aboard rum runners.’ 

These days one hears a great deal 
about “cut” liquor, but I have found 
mly a few drinkers who really know 
what the word means. Permit me to ex- 

in. We will suppose that a boot- 
io comes into possession of a case 
a good pre-prohibition rye. He pays, 

aps, $60 for the twe lve bottles, and 
js anxious to make a neat profit. If 
he sold the stuff for $10 a quart he 
would only double his investment. That 
ijn’t enough profit for the average 
botlegger, so he proceeds to “cut” the 
stuff and turn one bottle into three. 
He empties the contents of the twelve 
bottles into a jar, adds equal amounts 
of alcohol and distilled water, mixes 
the mess thoroughly and in a few min- 
utes has thirty-six bottles of stuff which 
will register the same proof that his 
original dozen bottles registered. 

The average drinker believes that 
the addition of water lessens the proof 
and that he can detect watered booze. 
He is right. The bootlegger knows 
this too, so he goes the drinker one 
better by adding the alcohol. _ The 
standard strength of alcohol is 190 

f. Proof means alcoholic strength. 
bo if a bottle of 100-proof liquor is 
diluted with an equal amount of water 
its alcoholic strength will be reduced 
to 50 proof. But if as much alcohol 
as water is added the net result will 
be 100-proof booze. 

“What, then, have we to worry 
about?” I can hear some of my read- 
ers ask. Only this: Because the stuff 
one drinks is 100 proof is no indication 
or guarantee that it is safe to drink. 
Pure alcohol contains fusel oil in gen- 
erous quantities, and fusel oil is a vol- 
atile, poisonous compound which plays 
havoc with the delicate mechanism of 
the human system. 

There is a definite line of demarca- 
tion between 100-proof whiskey and 
100-proof hooch. When whiskey mak- 
ing was legal in these United States 
it was made in very much the same 
way in which it is made today, but it 
was allowed time to age in wood. It 
was distilled in very much the same 
way that it is now distilled in the best 
bootleg circles and then placed in bar- 
tels, the sides of which had been burned 
to charcoal. This charcoal, or carbon, 
acted as a strainer for the fusel oil 
and other poisonous substances which 
came, or might have come, from the 
distilling apparatus. 

There is a popular belief that it is 
hard for the bootlegger to doctor 
Scotch. You'd be surprised to know 
What a dash of creosote will do to a 
bottle of alcohol which has been eol- 
ored to resemble Scotch. One of the 

things it does is to give it that 
smoky tang which guileless drinkers 
think is inimitable. The worst thing 
it does is to turn perfectly good alco- 
hol into something worse than the stuff 

t dive keepers kept in the well- 

own black bottle of pre-Volsteadian 
days—the bottle that was kept for the 
drunks and bar flies. 
€ grain alcohol used by many boot- 
ers is bad enough, but the indus- 


tn 
‘tial alcohol with which the market has 


been flooded for the last few months is 
worse. Undistilled, this stuff is deadly 
poison. 
no more harmful than any other alco- 
hol if it were given time to age in the 
right kind of wood. But the demand 
for hooch is so great in some sections 
of the country that the busy bootleggers 
simply put it through their imperfect 
stills, mix it with a little coloring ex- 





Properly distilled, it would be | 


tract, rye oil and water, and put it on| 
the market as Old Kentucky Rye or| 


some other well known brand. The 


best of the bootleggers’ 


stills leave | 


enough of the poison in this liquor to | 
make it extremely dangerous for the} 


drinker. 

There is a great deal of truth in 
what the chemists say about the grade 
of smuggled liquor on the American 
market today. The stuff that was mar- 
keted in 1920, 1921 and part of 1922, 
when great quantities of liquor were 
being released from the bonded ware- 
houses, was of a superior quality. In 
those days it didn’t pay to smuggle 
booze in from the Bahamas. Back in 
July, 1921, for instance, smuggled 
booze, offered at $40 a case, according 
to the testimony of Charles H. Scan- 
dalis in the famous “Henry L. Mar- 
shall” case, found no buyers. But to- 
day withdrawal permits are hard to get 
and the gentle art of getting the stuff 
out of bonded warehouses on forged 
permits is almost as dangerous as coun- 
terfeiting. 

Wishing an official view of this phase 
of the booze game I went to E. C. Yel- 
lowley, Chief of General Prohibition 
Agents for the Federal Government. 
No one can claim that he is a disin- 
terested observer. He certainly isn’t. 
His job is hounding the law-breakers. 
But it is hardly stretching the truth to 
say that he knows more about bootleg- 
gers and bootlegging than any other 
man in America. He has chased them 
across the continent and back, has 
fought them in city alleys and moun- 
tain passes, on land and on sea. His 
territory extends from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf. 

He estimated that 100,000 cases of 
booze were being smuggled into the 
United States every twenty-four hours. 
Startling figures. But Yellowley knows 
what he is talking about. 

Of one thing he is sure—he and his 


men are having an extremely hard time | 


of it covering several thousand miles 
of border and coast line. He thinks he 
is making headway; and naturally op- 
timistically predicts that he will win 
out in the end. But the fact remains 
that today the force working under 
him contains fewer men than were on 
duty during the St. Patrick’s Day pa- 
rade in New York City. 

I have been in pretty close touch with 
the Federal officers who are trying to 
dam the flow of illicit liquor into this 
country and I know some of the ob- 
stacles. The entire force under Com- 
missioner Roy Haynes numbers less 
than 4,000, including clerks, stenog- 
raphers, chemists, investigators, in- 
spectors and enforcement officers. 

I asked Yellowley about the quality | 
of the booze that is being smuggled into | 
this country from Canada and the is- 
lands off our coasts. He corroborated 
much that the Federal chemists had 
told me. His men have found stills 
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Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To use and introduce the 


DIMPLED TUBE 


Outlasts four ordinary tubes, Over- 
comes "iction peat 3 increases tire life 
25% to oof, prevents flat 
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**Dig In,’’ Buddies! 


Here'sa Sot of buried gold! Use your spar> 
time to,transfer the ducats from the pot to 
your purse. 
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every county in the U. 8S. A. by handling the 
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TALION," by “Buck Private’’ McCollum. 
Every red blooded American wants a copy. 
300,000 already sold 
Send 50c for your autographed copy, and we 
will send you our Special Representative Offer 
" t. c. McCOLLUM, 412 Century Bide. 


Franklin Institute 
¢ Dept.W-188, Rochester, N.Y. 
Kindly send me, by return mail, 
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Order Your Copy of 


“AMERICA” 





The Famous Legion Painting 


/AMERICA™ 





Clipping from New York Témes 
May 7th, 1922 





LEGION RECEIVES “AMERICA” 


Marshal Foch Speaks at Presentation of 
French Gift to Americans. 


PARIS, May 6.—Seven soldiers were the object 
of reverent attention today at the Inter-Allied 
Club during the ceremony of presentation of the 
picture “America” by the French Ministry of 
War to The American Legion. 

Marshal Foch said as he looked upon the 
painting: 


“The unknown soldiers represented in this 
picture are a guarantee of future friendship be- 
tween two sister republics. 1 salute them, and 
through them, my comrades in arms in great 
America.” 


Get Your Copy Without Cost! 


We will give away a copy of this famous palnting, 
size 12x 18 inches, beautifully reproduced in full 
colors properly blended to bring out the original 
colors. Sent, postage prepaid, to every Legion 
member who secures one two dollar yearly sub- 
scription to the American Legion Weekly. Ask 
your friends to subscribe or give a subscription as 
a gift. You couldn't choose a better one. Send 
money order or check, if currency be sure and 
register. Picture mailed in special cardboard 
container to insure safe arrival 


Cash Orders Filled, Postage Prepaid 
$0.60 


Small size ‘“*America’—12 x 18” 
1.00 


Large size “‘America’’—19 x 28”. . 


The American Legion Weekly, 
627 West 43d Street, New York 
want one of these pictures. 


I s. Here aretwo 
dollars. Send the Weekly to _ 


Send picture to 








{on booze ships and in the cellars of big 


| hamas,” said Yellowley. 


| bootleggers in all parts of the United 
| States. They’ve found “cutting” sta- 
| tions operated at the ports of entry and 
|in the big warehouses where the rum 
| barons store their goods. It is in these 
stations that the smuggled stuff is cut 
by the addition of alcohol and water. 

Last year Federal officers confiscated 
jand destroyed 19,312 distilleries and 
| stills. Since the Volstead Act became 
law in 1919 more than 54,000 stills and 
distilleries have been seized. 

“The 19,000 stills we seized last year 
were turning out most of the booze 
that the drinkers believed was being 
smuggled in from Canada and the Ba- 
“As a matter 
lof fact, more than half of the stuff 
being consumed in the United States to- 
'day is made in cellars, or, as one of 
my men likes to put it, is ‘guaranteed 
three months old, aged in the woods 
and bottled in barns.’ The bootleggers 
make this stuff overnight, color it, fla- 
vor it with rye oil, paste counterfeit 
labels and stamps on it, and sell it to 
the drinking public as real liquor. A 
large amount of the booze brought in 
by the rum runners is made in coastal 
cities, shipped to sea and sold ‘over the 
rail’ of ships outside the three-mile 
limit to gullible bootleggers.” 

Chief Yellowley showed me tons of 
fake labels and stamps which his men 
| had confiscated. Some of them looked 
'so genuine that the Haig boys, Johnny 
Walker, Old Man Gordon, E. H. Tay- 
lor, or Senor Bacardi himself would 
have difficulty. distinguishing them 
from the real articles. Some of the 
best counterfeiters out of jail made 
them, so they ought to be good imita- 
tions. 

The fake label “industry” has had 
a remarkable growth. It was a highly 
profitable game in the early days of 
prohibition. Time was when labels 
'sold for a dollar apiece. Today they 
are as cheap as prunes used to be; I’ve 
| seen them quoted at a dollar a gross. 
But before they became a drug on the 
market many an industrious, if un- 
scrupulous, printer glimpsed the heights 
of affluence. One chap I know found 
the going pretty rough after he got 
back from France. He looked around 
and found that a lot of the boys who 
discovered they had flat feet when the 
big selective service gamble was on 
had managed to keep going fast enough 
in business circles to turn an apple into 
an orchard while he was doing his 
stunt over there. That didn’t make 
him feel any better, so when he was 
offered a chance to pump a Gordon 
printing press which turned out Gor- 
don gin labels he didn’t let any con- 
scientious scruples block his path. He 
pumped the press, turned out thou- 
sands of labels and shared in the gi- 
gantic profits made by his employer- 





pardner. For several months he pros- 
pered. And then the “impossible” oc- 


curred. There was an unexpected raid 
and he was caught, along with a dozen 
others. Today he is in jail—a sadder 
but wiser lad. Of course, all of them 
don’t get caught; but those who escape 
live in constant dread of the day when 
the net closes down on them; and life 
is not a bed of roses for them. 

“We found one printing plant which 
was turning out counterfeit labels by 
the thousand,” said Yellowley. “A 
bootlegger could put in an order for 





| 


any kind of label he wanted and in 
twenty-four hours get the finished ar- 
ticle. Another plant had machinery 


= 


for burning the names Haig & Haig, 
Johnny Walker, Black & White, White 
Horse and other brands on corks. On} 
an expert could tell the false from the 
true.” 

Yellowley showed me the result of 
a raid made by some of his men that 
day. There were six barrels of grain 
alcohol, several gallons of coloring fluid 
two jugs of rye oil for flavoring, g 
jug of beading oil, and several thoy. 
sand mixed labels. 

“This bootlegger would have made at 
least eighteen barrels of hooch out of 
this material,” said Yellowley. “When 
he had it all bottled and ready for the 
market it would have taken an expert 
to determine whether the bottles were 
genuine or not. The bootlegger prob. 
ably would have divided the stuff into 
three lots and labeled each differently 
If the demand was for Old Taylor he 
would have slapped Old Taylor labels 
on the bottles; if the call was for Ken. 
tucky Dew he would have put the Ken. 
tucky Dew labels on.” 

“What sort of tasting stuff would it 
have been, and what would have been 
its effect on the drinker?” I asked. 

“The flavor would have been fair and 
the color right, but it would have been 
hard on the stomach and brain. After 
a couple of shots of it the drinker 
would have been able to walk, but he 
would not have been conscious of what 
he was doing. For instance. just the 
other. day a chap in New York City 
named Brunner got his hide full of 
this sort of hooch and started for his 
home in Brooklyn. Despite the faet 
that he was miles from home andehad 
some money in his pocket he started 





to walk it. He got out on Brooklyn 
Bridge and then the stuff began to do 
its dirty work. He climbed up on the 
rail, stood poised for a second, then 
plunged headlong into the river, one 
hundred and thirty-three feet below, 
When he hit the water he began swim. 
ming all right, but when rescued and 
taken to the hospital he couldn’t tel 
a thing about his mishap. He didnt 
know he had been on Brooklyn Bridge, 
didn’t remember where he had been 
that day, and wouldn’t believe hospital 
attendants who told him he had jumped 
into the river.” 

Not all of the booze which Federal 
officers take in raids is the bunk, how 
ever. I have seen thousands of cases 
in Federal prohibition headquarters in 
various sections of the country whid 
had all the earmarks of legitimacy. 
This stuff generally comes from th 
bonded warehouses, is diverted from 
the consignee for whom it was orig 
inally intended, and falls into the hand 
of bootleggers. The stamps, seals anf 
serial numbers are correct and the stuf 
itself undiluted. Sixty-five cases 
this kind of liquor were brought int 
Yellowley’s office the day I was ther 
Examination showed that it was real 
pre-war stuff, bottled in bond ‘way 
back in 1914. 

Yes, some of it—an infinitesimal por 
tion—is pure. But the liquor in 
100,000 cases that Mr. Yellowley say 
are being slipped across our bordett 
every twenty-four hours is certainlf 
anything but pure when it reaches the 
ultimate consumer. And, equally ce 
tainly, the vast ocean of stuff that® 
being produced in thousands of stil 
run by bootleggers isn’t pure. No, # 
“vintage of 1923” isn’t what it shout 
be by any means; and the man W 
continues to drink in these Volsteadial 
days should never forget that fact 
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BURSTS. AND DUDS 





accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Payment is made for material for this department. Unavailable manuscript returned only when 
Address 627 West 43d St., New York City 














Sea Lure, 1923 
0 for a yacht or sloop or ketch 
To sail the bounding main, O. 
To buck the briny for a stretch 
In sunshine or in rain, O. 
In mountainous seas encarnadine 
Where dago red leaks paint the scene, 
To tack and dip or have to swim 
Would be a fate quite far from grim. 


0 for a schooner, yawl or skiff 
To man, Bahama-ound. 
To give the salt sea air a sniff, 
While futile billows pound! 
It’s not adventure thet I crave, 
Nor bold romance upon the wave. 
But that’s the life, i? I could win it. 
What ho! There’s darn good money in it! 
Ray W. Frohman 


No Room 


“There’s one thing I like about this 
apartment.” 

“What’s that?” : 
“We can’t possibly be bothered with cock- 


roaches. The kitchenette is too small.” 


Survival 

“Hard tack, similar to the war biscuit 
supplied to modern Armies, was an article 
of food for the Roman. soldiers in the sec- 
end and third centuries, A. D.”—New York 
Sun. 

And, judgingy from 
twentieth century, A. D 
it stored somewhere. 
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Artisi ic 
The razor was bum, the lather was scum, 
And the barber mos: heartless of crea- 
tures. : 
So I went away, as artists would say, 
With exquisitely chiseiled features. 


Over His ‘Head 

Mrs. Winrow (in city hotel, Room 2407): 
“'Taint often we travel so hifalutin’, Enoch. 
What say we have our breakfast right in 
this here room?” 

Mr. Winrow: “Jest 
jest as you say. But: there’s only two 
doughnuts, an apple an’ a chicken leg left 
in this here lunch box, 23’, gosh! how I will 
miss my coffee.” 


He Never Came Back 

Timid Suitor: “Mr. Hawkins, I’ve been 
told that you fly into a passion very easily, 
and that often a few words will make you 
angry. So, you see, I-—” 

Her Father: “You lie! 
house before I beat ycu 
Puppy—you upstart!” 


Still at It 
Salesman: “Yes, sir. I’ve sold this make 
of car to people in every walk of life.” 


Mr. Grump: “Yah! And I'll bet they’re 
still walking.” 


Something Dead 


you say, Jane, 


as 


Get out of my 
to a pulp, you 


Shakespen: “You've read my _ poems. 
What do you think of the children of my 
brain ?” 

Critic: “They’re all right. It’s really a 


pity they’re orphans.’ 


Unofficial Medical Guide 
Heart Panpirations: A puncture of 
cardiac valves by Cupid’s darts. The 
Patient thus afflicted wit! blush frequently 
and be given to nervousness and the hoard- 

of souvenirs, such es hairpins and lacy 
handkerchiefs. In advaiced stages of the 





edisease the ailing one may change from 
using hair tonic internally to putting it on 
his hair. Granting of a brief leave to 
some nearby town inhabited largely by 
good looking girls is recommended as a 
reliable cure. 


A Real Menace 


T-vo newly enlisted gobs were making 
their first inspection of the battleship to 
which they had been assigned. Everything 
left them awe-struck, but what particu- 
larly impressed one was the massive steel 
ram that projected from the bow, coming 
to a point just at the water line. He 
gazed at it in silence for a moment and 
then, shaking his head, muttered: 

“Sweet cookie, but wouldn’t that thing 


hy 


tear a fellow’s pants! 


Precaution 

When the trial of a certain case in a 
New England country court was about 
half through, the evidence in favor of the 
defendant was so overwhelming that the 
judge broke in and ordered the jury to re- 
turn a verdict of not guilty. The prisoner’s 
lawyer, a fledgeling, however, refused to be 
robbed of his carefully prepared splurge of 
oratory and demanded that he be heard. 

“Well,” the court ruled, “ye can make 
yer speech if ye want to, Mr. Wilkins, but 
jest to guard against accident we're goin’ 
to acquit yer client first.” 


In a Hurry 


From Cell 14 came the sounds of raucous 
laughter. 

“Ho, ho, ho! 
occupant in uncontrolled glee. 
Cell 13, just across the corridor, 
impatient. 

“For Heaaven’s sake, Bill, hurry up 
with those Bursts and Duds,” he implored. 
“They’re going to hang me in half an 
hour.” 


Ha, ha, ha!” bellowed its 
The guest in 
became 


Inspiring 
Interviewer: “And so love inspired all 
your great novels! Won't you give me 
some of the details of your great love?” 
Famous Novelist: “W-well, I am very, 
very fond of beefsteak.” 


Appropriate 


In a certain small town Towa the 
arrest and fine every auto tourist if it is 


| 
Cables (Gang) 





“How did you know the catcher’s 
name?” 

“I recognized him from his pictures 
in the papers.” 


in Iowa they 


humanly possible. On the edge of the 
town, instead of the usual “Welcome: Come 
Again,” is erected the sign, “Keep Smiling.” 


Worse 
“My boy had some pretty narrow escapes 
while soldiering in France.” 
“That’s nothing. Mine is the payroll 
messenger for a New York firm.” 


Verdict 
She said her spouse became as wild 
As any bear when he was drinking, 
And, as she murmured out her woes, 
The culprit stood there, merely blinking. 


“He rushes up and down the stairs,” 
She sighed. “He makes the house a ruin.” 
The judge leaned forward thoughtfully. 
“My man,” he said, “cut out home-bruin.” 
~ a we 


A Case of Have To 
She: “Can you prove that you love me 
better than life itself?” 
He: “I suppose so. You say that I'll 
have to ask your father.” 


The Only Right Thing 
The speeding motorist had run over a 
pedestrian and was anxious to atone as far 
as possible. 
“T’'ll do what’s right,” he assured him. 
“Well, let’s taste it then,” replied the 
man in the middle of the road. 


But, Boy, Those Banquets! 
“Other rules forbid the use of profane 
language, intoxicating liquor, gambling and 
smoking in the assembly room except at 
banquets.”—Bloomington (Ill.) Daily Pan- 
tagraph. 


A Businesslike Cupid 
He: “Will you marry me?” 
She: “No, Jack, I can’t.” 
He: “Will you put that in writing?” 


“The Gasoline Age” 
“HORSEMAN able to take care of Buick 
automobiles. Apply Dr. Stein, Yosemite.” 
Ad in Fresno (Cal.) Morning Republican. 


And That’s Out! 


With all due pomposity and the proper 
legal flubdub, the sheriff started to empanel 
the jury, but Zeke Jones, though new in 
court room work, had his own ideas. He 
rose from his seat and declared vociferously 
that under no circumstances would he con- 
sent to serve. 

“Mr. Jones,” inquired the sheriff with 
some petulance, “why is it that you object 
so strongly to being empaneled on this 
jury?” 

“Well,” explained Zeke, “I may not have 
much eddication, but I got an inkling what 
this here word ‘empanel’ means, an’ I’m 
here to tell you right now that I ain’t 
goin’ to serve on no jury that’s goin’ to be 
framed in any way, shape nor manner.” 


M.D. 


He had long been suspected of boot- 
legging, and now that the constable had 
caught him with a quart of the genuine, 
things looked dark indeed. 

“Well, boy,” announced:the official some- 
what sympathetically, for informally he was 
a humane and thirsty soul, “now that I’ve 
caught ye, ye’ll have to take your medicine.” 

“Oh, thank you, officer,” cried the culprit, 
bursting into tears of gratitude. “It cer- 
tainly isn’t every policeman who has in- 
telligence enough to recognize when a man 
has this sort of stuff for medicinal pur- 
poses.” 

Getting Even 

Mrs. Kriss: “So you are obliged to scrub 
all day for a living?” 

Mrs. Casey: “Yes, mum. When me man 


ast me to marry him he got down on his 
knees, an’ he’s kept me on mine ever since.” 
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E.A.Sweet $120 


WJ. M‘ Crary 


51 
PLHamilton $ 
[Welck wk: 


J.F.Waters 
B.E. Connors 


Are you willing to step into a 
position today, without train- 
ing, without any investment, 
where you are absolutely your 
own boss, where you can set 
your oven hours—work when and 
where you please—and have 
an income of $50 to $100 a 
week? Then your 
name and [ will tell you how 
to get started. 


send me 


I want 500 men to take or- 
ders for Comer All-Weather 
Raincoats right in their 
communities. [| will make you 
the same offer I made Sweet, 
McCrary, Hamilton, Waters 
and Connors. Sweet an 
underpaid electrical engineer. 
Then he accepted my offer and 
in one month alone I paid him 
$1200. McCrary was making 
$2 a day, and now his earnings 
are close to $7500 a year. No 
matter where you live, or what 
you do, you can increase your 


own 


Was 


income if you will devote one or 
two hours each day to this 
proposition. No t 
necessary. 1 will furnish a com- 
plete selling outfit, will tell 
v, how to make 


4 periene > 


you what to sa 
l \ il] see that vou get 


day y ou 


money. 
your profit the same 
earn it, without waiting, with- 
out delays. 


$ 


7 
6 


Here Are Records 
of Actual 


Earnings 

Harrington made $377.62 in 
a month. Ed Wimberly made 
$450.40. Wilson made $459.90. 
Hamilton $721. Rob- 
inson made $703.60. O. F. 
Hill made $14.70 for a 
minutes work. George Garon 
made a clear profit of $40 his 
firstday. R.W. Krieger made 
$20 net profit in half an hour. 
A. B. Spencer made $625 in his 
I now 


made 


few 


spare time one month. 
otfer you the same opportunity. 


It is not necessary for you 
to invest any money. I will 
provide you with all the ma- 
‘terials and instructions that 
you will’ need. In addition 
to the big regular profits | 
offer hundreds of dollars each 
month in bonuses, so that you 
have unlimited opportunities to 
make big profits just as soon 


as you get my offer. 


Without obligation to you, 
I will send you complete details 
of this proposition. I will show 


$ 865 


nen and 

lertully 

this 

| r you, 

[ know that you, n suc 
ceed, and I am willing to prom 
it to you, if you will just write 
your name and address on the 
and mail it fo 


coupon below 


me. 
Remember it % t cost 
, you will be under 
This may be 
the outstanding opporte 
nity of your life to get started 
on a proposition that will make 
independent. Find out 
Return the coupon 


LI; eons 
DiNgation. 


no o 


one 


you 
about it. 
today. 


C. E. Comer 
Che Comer Mfg. Co, 
Dept. F-441 Dayton, Ohis 
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